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TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, Friday and Saturday, March 8 and 9, 1946 


General Topic: ‘“‘Education for Today and Tomorrow: the Independent School in Peacetime”’ 


FRIDAY, MARCH 8 
10:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: 75 cents.) 


10:30 ALM. Meeting of Headmasters and Admis- 
sions Officers of Secondary Schools 
with Representatives of Elementary 
Schools 


2.00 P.M. General Meeting 
ADDRESS: 
(Speaker and Subject to be announced.) 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


LaTIN 


Chairman, J. A. Thayer, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N. H. 


Topic: ‘““The Teaching of Latin in Preparation for the 
Reading of Caesar” 


Opportunity will be provided also for a consideration of the 
SEB examination. 


PriMARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Elizabeth Baldwin, The Spence School, 

New York City 

The committee in charge of the meeting* announces that 
Mrs. Ralph Childs, of Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York 
City, will speak on “‘A Primary Testing and Teaching Pro- 
gram to prevent later problems in Reading, Writing, and 
Spelling.”” (Mrs. Childs is conducting a remedial program 
now at Miss Hewitt’s.) The committee hopes also to have 

a speaker from New York University who will give a first- 
hand account of an interesting spelling experiment. 


The second part of the program may be devoted to social 
— The complete program will be announced next 
month, 


*Committee in Charge 


Chairman, Elizabeth Baldwin, The Spence School 
Mrs. Marguerite Evarts, Miss Hewitt’s Classes 
Marjorie Lawrence, The Brearley School 


RELIGION 
Chairman, The Reverend Arthur Kinsolving, Trinity 
Church, Princeton, N. J. 
Topic: “Productive Christian Teaching” 
Discussion Leaders: 
The Reverend Elmore McKee, St. George’s Church, 
New York City 


Second leader to be announced. 


SoctaL STuDIES 
Chairman, John T. Reardon, The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn. 
Topics: ‘Geography: emphasis, scope, and place in the 
curriculum” 


“Harvard Report on General Education in a Free 
Society”’ 


If time allows there will be consideration also of the topics, 
The Value of Educational Films and The Role of Social 
Studies in connection with Public Service. 





SATURDAY, MARCH 9 
9:00 A.M. Registration continues 
10.00 A.M.-12.00 M. Section Meetings: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


1. Report of Chairman on meetings of a rage 
Schools Committee and on Friday morning meeting wit 
secondary school heads and admissions officers. 


2. Speaker. (The speaker will be announced later. 
His subject will probably be: “How Best to Use the 
Competitive Spirit in Youngsters.”’) 


3. Discussion of SEB examinations. 


MoperN LANGUAGES 


Chairman, Professor I. L. Kandel, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


Topic: ‘Foreign Languages Tomorrow” 


Discussion Leaders: 


Dr. J. Milton Cowen, of the American Council of 
Learned Societies 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington 
University 

Professor Mario Péi, Columbia University 


Professor Kandel, of the Department of Education of 
Teachers College, is a member of the Commission on 
Trends of the Modern Language Association of America. 


Opportunity will be provided also for a consideration of 
the SEB examination. 


Music 


Chairman, Howard Abell, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 


The Music Committee announces that a speaker from a 

rofessional field outside secondary school teaching is 
oe invited to address the meeting and to participate in a 
general discussion afterwards. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Chairman, W. J. R. Taylor, Middlesex School, Con- 
cord, Mass. 


Under the coordinating guidance of Dean De Vane, a Com- 
mittee on the Course of Study for Yale College has been at 
work developing a plan and a framework. Dean De Vane 
has worked with departmental committees to develop 
syllabi which have a new approach and a new arrangement. 
The aim is to equip the liberal arts graduate “to live mag- 
nanimously and intellectually in the modern world.” The 
syllabi developed are on file in the Dean’s office, but not in 
“‘deep-freeze”’ storage. 


Two men, Professors Richard H. Humphreys of the Physics 
Department and Daniel Merriman of the Biology De- 
partment, who have worked on some of the syllabi for the 





new courses in science, are coming to the section meeting to 
discuss the following questions: 

(1) What constitutes a liberal arts course in science? 

(2) How are the historical, philosophical, and cultural 
implications worked into the science course? 

(3) What are the implications for secondary school 
science courses? 


Development of specific topics from the new point of view 
will be presented for discussion. 


12:45 P.M. Luncheon (reservations must be made in 


advance) 


Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
ADDRESS: 


(Speaker and subject to be announced.) 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ArT 
Chairman, Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison 
Gallery, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Program to be announced Jater. 


ENGLISH 
— John Richards, St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
~ 


Topic: “Selection of Literature for Classroom Study 
and Appropriate Methods for its Teaching” 

The discussion may include such subjects as the following, 
already suggested by member schools: Prescribed vs. Free 


Reading; Classics vs. Modern Works; Anthologies vs. 
Complete Works; The Dangers of Pre-Digested Criticisms. 


The meeting will open with two important reports. 


LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Stella M. Morse, Librarian, Northfield 
School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. 


ae ed “Co-ordinating Curricular and _ Individual 

xtra-Curricular Library Services” 

Participants: 

Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrenceville 
School: ““A Headmaster’s Point of View” 

Thomas J. Durell, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in New Fersey: “Library Services from the 
Pupil’s Point of View” 

Esther Millett, Librarian, Westover School: “In- 
dividual Conferences with Students and Teachers” 





Paul G. Chancellor, Librarian, The Hill School: 
“Audio-visual Aids Serve the Student Interests” 

Sarah A. Beard, Supervisor of School Libraries in 
Massachusetts: ‘“‘Specific Books for Recreational 
and Informational Reading” 


The meeting will be a round table discussion. 


MATHEMATICS 


The program of the Mathematics Section will concern the 
work of the first six grades. Details will be announced later. 
Opportunity will be provided also for a consideration of the 
SEB examinations. 








All Conference section meetings will be 
informal and delegates are urged to come 
prepared to take an active part in the dis- 
cussions. 


In the English, Latin, Mathematics, and 
Modern Language sections opportunity 
will be provided for a consideration of the 
Secondary Education Board’s examination 
program. 




















HOTEL RESERVATIONS 

Hotel reservations should be made early. 
They can always be cancelled later if neces- 
sary, or the reservation for one delegate 
transferred to another. Be sure to reserve 
each room in the name of a specific person and 
to mention the Secondary Education Board 
Conference (March 8 and 9). 


Rates at The New Yorker are as follows: 
Single: $3.85; $4.40; $4.95; $5.50 and up. 
Double-bed: $5.50; $6.60; $7.15 and up. 


Twin-bed: $6.60; $7.15; $7.70; $8.80 
and up. 
































OMISSION IN LAST ISSUE 


It has been called to our attention that in pub- 
lishing the article, There Is a Tide, in the November 
issue of the BULLETIN, we failed to give the date of 
Fortune’s “Poll of Education,” upon which the 
author, Mr. Frank D. Ashburn, was commenting. 
Under the title “Survey of Public Opinion: How 
Americans rate the job colleges and universities do 
today, and can do in the future,” the results of the 
ll appeared in the April, 1945 issue of Fortune 
agazine. 














ATTENTION MEMBER SCHOOLS! 


Do you know that if, in addition to the five free 
copies of the BuLtetTin which you receive as a 
member school, you order more than five additional 
copies of each issue you may have them for five 
cents each? Why not provide a copy for every 
member of your faculty and Board of Trustees? 
Other schools do. 
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AN INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOL’ 
By E. A. Foot? 


I 


Many English Schoolmasters who meet me 
after my absence of ten years in charge of a 
Public School for Indian boys assume that my 
problems have been very different from theirs. 
They have heard of religious strife in India, of 
exclusive castes and classes, and think that the 
headmaster of a boarding school for 300 Indian 
boys of all castes and creeds must have used 
some uncanny ingenuity in establishing it on a 
firm and popular basis. Actually his problems 
have not been fundamentally different from 
those of a Public School in England, although 
the absence of an old tradition has made some 
of them easier to tackle, and the different 
economic and political condition of India has 
altered the emphasis for others. 

Adult English visitors to the school seem 
to find life to have a similar atmosphere to that 
of an English Public School; differences may 
become apparent when they prolong their ac- 
quaintance, but they are only differences of a 
sort that exists between different English schools. 
The interest of the school is not of an exotic 
nature, but is only in the modifications of a 
similar fundamental plan which is the basis of all 
Public Schools and is derived from three main 
sources: the contribution of Arnold, that senior 
boys must be trained to take the responsibility 
for the spiritual atmosphere of the school; the 
contribution of Thring, that the mental, phy- 
sical and moral welfare of the boys is more 
important than the buildings or the masters 
or the prestige of the school; the contribution of 
Sanderson, that faculties other than those de- 
veloped by book-learning and organized sport 
must have full scope in the school. 

The mention of Arnold at once suggests the 
need of giving some account of our treatment 
of religion. We do not have any doctrinal 
teaching at the school; but we have daily pray- 
ers, of which the purpose is to emphasize that 
there is an element of the divine in each individ- 
ual, and that it is the duty of each one of us to 
develop this element in ourselves and to recog- 
nize it in others. This rather simple faith 
does not make any assumption about the na- 
ture of immortality; nor does it ask for any 
supernatural intervention in the affairs of the 
world. It can be called humanism, pantheism, 





1 Reprinted by permission from the London Spectator. 
2 Headmaster of the Doon School, Dehra Dun. 


auto-suggestion, or we can be just dismissed 
as a godless academy, but I have plenty of 
evidence that boys who grow up in an environ- 
ment in which values are rightly emphasized 
are able to translate into their lives an urge to 
make the proper choice between right and wrong; 
this, I believe, is the direction in which the 
School Chapel in England really influences the 
lives of boys. The association with ritual, 
doctrine and mysticism may make the influence 
stronger in some cases, though in others this 
association may have a negative or even re- 
pellent effect. 


II 


We naturally place the responsibility for 
the tone of the school in the hands of prefects, 
who are in close association with each other and 
with the headmaster; the capacity of leadership, 
as in other schools, has considerable scope 
in the management of about eighteen school 
societies and in the training and captaincy of 
the teams in competitions between the four 
houses in about fourteen different events. Sen- 
ior boys all take a course of training as physical 
training leaders, and the school P.T. classes 
are all taken by boys. The training in the quali- 
ties required for leadership is effective, and 
all but one of the boys who have appeared 
before the Officer Selection Boards have been 
selected. The 65 old boys who have com- 
missions in one of the services at present have 
almost all done well. 

Derived from our religious outlook is the 
need for boys to develop their brain and body 
as well as they can, and for this we try to avoid 
using individual competition in class-work as a 
stimulus, but boys acquire merit by improving 
their own standards; in the same way we have 
established standard tests in athletics, swim- 
ming and apparatus work. Boys all take the St. 
John’s First-Aid Course sometime before they 
leave school, and those capable (about twenty- 
five a year) take the Royal Life-Saving Society’s 
Certificate; we have recently made a short 
course of elementary motor mechanics a regular 
part of the curriculum for senior boys. 

The boys all take the Cambridge School 
Certificate and thereafter either the Cambridge 
Higher Certificate or an Indian Intermediate. 
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The academic results compare very favorably 
with those of English schools. In sport we 
would hope to beat most English schools at 
hockey, swimming and athletics; we might give 
them a good tussle at soccer and boxing, but 
should not be able to take on any of the larger 
schools at cricket, though we can hold our own 
against regimental teams and the Indian Mili- 
tary Academy. An opponent of organized 
school games would find no consolation at the 
Doon School. Boys in India, as in England, 
usually enjoy games more than geometry, and 
learn in them lessons not easily available in 
textbooks. 


Visitors are usually interested in the Art 
School, which includes stone-carving, pottery 
and book-binding sections as well as painting 
and modelling; and in the carpenter’s shop, 
which includes a forge, turning shop and metal- 
working machinery, a sectioned motor-car, an 
aero-engine and a wrecked air-frame. The 
music-school is a separate building, with pianos, 
a good stock of Indian orchestral instruments 
and a gramophone with Indian and Western 
records. All the boys for their first two years 
spend six school periods a week divided between 
workshop, art and music. 


III 


A natural fruit of our religious outlook is in 
Social Service. This is managed by the School 
Council, a democratically elected body of four 
boys from each house and four masters (the 
masters, of course, are both Indian and English), 
with the headmaster as chairman. The school 
societies are responsible to this body, which 
through its finance committee sees that their 
accounts are kept properly. The council, some 
years ago, instituted a compulsory weekly 
quota of service for all boys over thirteen and 
a half. The council decides what types of work 
shall be counted for a quota, and there is a 
wide choice. It may be work directly for the 
good of the school, such as rehearsing for the 
orchestra or for a play, coaching games or work- 
ing in the “Grow More Food”’ plots; or in the 
social work for which the school is directly re- 
sponsible or in outside work in which the school 
is asked to co-operate. The latter at present in- 
cludes parties of boys to take patients at the 
Indian St. Dunstan’s for walks, help to the local 
Rotary Club in their scheme for improving the 





cleanliness in local Primary Schools, and taking 
games in an orphanage. The direct responsi- 
bility of the school is, first, to an Adult Educa- 
tion Society, which started by arranging to 
make the school servants literate and now is 
more concerned with organizing their games 
and sports, occasional lantern-lectures or even- 
ing discussions at the servants’ club, and help 
in the primary school for their children; second, 
to the Dehar Sabha, which has established a 
school in a village four miles away and helps 
in various village affairs. Both these enter- 
prises are financed by subscriptions, or perhaps 
it is more an income-tax on pocket-money, and 
by occasional entertainments for the public. 


During the last three years the school has 
organized in the holidays four parties of boys 
and old boys in charge of masters to distressed 
areas — the first three to Contai in Bengal after 
the tidal-wave and cyclone in 1942 and during the 
1943 famine, and to the Kosi flood area in North 
Bihar in December, 1944. They have made a 
good impression of competence in organizing and 
supervising the building of huts and dams and 
in distribution of relief, and they showed them- 
selves fully adaptable to third-class travel and 
a diet of dal and rice. I hope that some or- 
ganization will appear in India that is able to 
make use of such holiday work, as its educa- 
tional value is great, apart from the work that 
is done; at present it is very difficult to arrange 
for the reception of such a party. 








MEETING OF HEADMASTERS AND 
ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


Friday morning, March 8, 1946, Hotel New Yorker 

The Elementary Schools Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board announces that it is 
planning a special meeting of the headmasters and 
admissions officers of secondary schools with heads 
of elementary schools, to be held on the morning 
preceding the first session of the Annual Conference 
at the Hotel New Yorker. All who are interested 
are cordially invited to attend. 

A similar meeting was held in Boston in 1941 
with great success. The session will be informal, 
and the Committee will be glad to receive sugges- 
tions for questions or topics to be included in the 
agenda. In order that we may know how large a 
room is needed, please let us know in advance if 
you plan to attend. 


— Frank S. Somersy, Chairman, 
The Buckley School, 
120 Eas 74th St., New York 21. 
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THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION AT THE BREARLEY SCHOOL’ 
By Elizabeth King Morey? 


I 


The Brearley is a large day school for girls 
in New York City. The parents are for the 
most part busy professional people who are 
inclined to choose a school carefully, put their 
children in it, and leave the rest to the school. 
They judge its adequacy by the child’s health, 
happiness and progress, and don’t want to be 
bothered much about it. Thus, they are not 
an easy group to get out to evening meetings, 
they are not very anxious about child psy- 
chology, nor very eager to meet other parents. 
Their children are expected to “do well,” and 
some of them are expected to look well (and 
clean). If they don’t, it must be the school’s 
fault. There is a sort of agreement, among 
the older girls especially, that it is not good 
form for parents to visit or to interfere; a girl 
is considered unfortunate whose mother makes 
a fuss. 

This would not seem a very fertile field for 
a Parents Association. Yet there has been 
an active one since 1925, and a rather informal 
sort of parents’ advisory committee since 1918. 
The Association is still a good deal in the nature 
of an advisory body. As would be expected, 
its by-laws are simple and its meetings few. 
There is only one meeting of the Association 
as such each year, the annual meeting and tea 
in April. Mothers are lured to it by an an- 
nouncement that the headmistress will speak; 
and the annual reports and elections are rushed 
through, to comply as painlessly as possible 
with provisions in the by-laws. 

There are, however, other functions through- 
out the year for which the Parents Association 
takes some responsibility: a dinner for new 
parents early in the fall, to which directors, 
teachers, supervisors, and parent-representa- 
tives come. It is always a large affair, held in 
the school building. February 22 is Open Day. 
A large committee of mothers and fathers fur- 
nishes hosts, guides, and general noise-makers 
throughout the day. Tea is served in the 
Parents Lounge, and everyone has a wonderful 
time except the teachers and staff. Occasion- 
ally evening lecture meetings are held, for par- 
ents of younger children especially, but these 
are of doubtful popularity. 


1 This article was written at the request of the Secondary Education Board’s Public Relations Committee. 
contained an article on Fathers’ and Mothers’ Associations in a boarding school. 


2 Mrs. Morey is a Brearley School Parent. 


Otherwise, everything happens in smaller 
units. As the Parents Committee is the work- 
ing group of the Association, its set-up and 
functioning are of interest. Each class is rep- 
resented on it by one mother, and the larger 
classes have two representatives, one from each 
section. They serve for two-year terms, about 
half being elected at each annual meeting. 
The three officers of the Association (chairman, 
secretary, and treasurer), are elected from this 
group and serve both for the Association and 
the Committee. They are elected for one-year 
terms only and may not be re-elected. Thus, 
the Committee is a constantly changing group. 
It meets each month of the school year with 
the headmistress and the three supervisors in 
the schoolhouse. Meetings begin at eleven 
or half past and continue formally until one, 
and informally at luncheon in the school cafe- 
teria. All plans are initiated and discussed 
at these meetings. Reports are made by the 
sub-committees’ chairmen. The headmistress 
reports on changes made or under considera- 
tion, and she, the supervisors and the repre- 
sentatives present complaints, questions and 
suggestions. 


II 


Each class representative is responsible for 
her own group, for knowing the room teacher 
and parents, and for keeping in close touch 
with affairs in her class. She sends out notices 
(prepared in the school office) for a class par- 
ents’ meeting as early in the school year as 
possible. (Class meetings are carefully sched- 
uled in the spring of each year for the following 
season.) This meeting is always well attended. 
It begins with the luncheon in the cafeteria 
and continues in the alumnae room. The parent 
representative, room teacher, supervisor and 
headmistress all speak briefly, and questions 
and discussion continue for an hour or two. 
Opportunities for work on committees are pre- 
sented, and volunteers asked for. Sometimes 
second meetings are held, but as it is impossible 
to fit them into the school schedule, they are 
usually teas or other social gatherings. 

There are, in addition to the class representa- 
tives, a varying number of special members on 


The November Butigtin 
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the Parents’ 


Committee. One of these 
represents “Bulletin.” Four times a_ year 
the Brearley Bulletin appears. It is published 
by and for the alumnae primarily, but 
goes to all parents. The School and the Par- 
ents Association help finance it, and about four 
pages in each issue are allotted to parents. 
For these pages the Parent Editor is responsible; 
and parents are the contributors. Matters of 
concern to parents are discussed, pro and con: 
marks, manners, movies, religious education, 
etc. The Editor, observing in Parents’ Com- 
mittee meetings that a subject stirs unusual 
debate, then urges interested parents to present 
their points of view in print, and the matter is 
aired before all parents, who in turn have a 
chance to express themselves. Thus, open dis- 
cussion has an opportunity to replace gossip 
and small matters are not apt to become large. 

A second special member of the Parents 
Committee represents “Chapin—Brearley Ex- 
change.” The clothing Exchange, started by a 
committee of parents from the two schools, is 
now an independent corporation whose a 
go exclusively to the schools’ scholarship funds. 
But, though it is now independent, it works 
closely with, and receives help from, the School 
and the Association. The Exchange-repre- 
sentative reports to the monthly. meetings the 
current needs in clothing or personnel, and 
these are relayed to class mothers by the repre- 
sentatives. 


III 


Sub-committees come and go. They are 
usually small but are always made up of both 
parents and teachers or administrative officers 
working together. 

The Book-Committee (after being voted 
funds, and limited thereto) buys books for the 
Parent Book Shelf, and assumes responsibility 
for their care and circulation. 

The House and Art Committee, with funds 
from both School and Parents Association, has 
redecorated the Parents Lounge, a room which 
openly adjoins the entrance hall of the School 
and serves as a social center for parents. The 
Committee arranges for loan exhibits from the 
city museums, and for changing exhibits of 
children’s work in foyer and halls. It also 
assumes responsibility for tea arrangements, 
flowers, etc. Usually its budget is so small as 
to allow it little fun. 

The Activities Committee plans and super- 
vises class (and inter-school) parties, dancing 





classes, and all children’s parties bearing the 
School name. 

There are other committees set up from 
time to time: Scholarship Benefit (in the spring), 
Open Day, special meetings. A newly or- 
ganized Music Committee will create its own 
projects as it goes along. 

Cooperation with related organizations is 
maintained through appointed representatives: 
the Parents League, the Public Education Asso- 
ciation, the Board of Motion Picture Review. 
Projects may be undertaken for these groups, 
or publicity given for their events. 

Thus, through one interest or another, every 
parent in the School has an opportunity to share 
in some project if his time and interest are 
sufficient. The various activities involve: over 
a hundred people in a School year, usually work- 
ing in rather small groups of teachers and par- 
ents. 


IV 


The meetings of the Parents Committee 
certainly are not cut-and-dried. Discussion is 
free and lively. The course of any meeting is 
unpredictable, and its outcome never foreor- 
dained. Often in order to terminate argument, 
the chairman appoints a committee, the 
Bulletin Editor is instructed to give the ques- 
tion an airing in print and the matter is held 
over for further consideration. 

An example or two may show the way in 
which the Committee acts as liaison between 
school and parents: 


Mrs. Blank meets at dinner a friend who is 
distraught about the awful appearance of her 
daughter’s Brearley associates. Mrs. Blank 
reports this fact at the monthly meeting. The 
headmistress naturally has had similar com- 
plaints. With fervor the criticism is defended 
or decried by all the Committee. Causes are 
explored, remedies offered. In order that the 
meeting may end, the chairman appoints a 
committee, which sends a return-postal ques- 
tionnaire re dress of the Brearley student to all 
parents. Returns (gratifyingly many) are tabu- 
lated. Divergence of view is noteworthy. The 
Bulletin Editor presents the findings, together 
with articles from parents, in the next issue 
of the magazine. The Committee reports 
at the annual meeting, recommending that in 
view of wide divergence among parents, the 
matter be left to the discretion of the School. 
The matter subsides, to rise again, probably, 
another year. 
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Or the question of religious education: a few 
parents press vigorously for its inclusion in the 
curriculum. The headmistress presents the 
question at the monthly meeting. Such widely 
differing opinions are met that it is voted to 
leave the matter to the administration. But 
the question seems to deserve wider discussion, 
and is taken up, pro and con, in two issues of 
the Bulletin. Everyone is invited to speak 
up. The matter ceases to stir much violence, 
and abates, probably to rise again some other 
year. 


So it goes, the headmistress and supervisors 
facing the same problems over and over with 
new parents, but with such open mindedness 
and tact that only one who studied the archives 
would guess it. The discussion, being open and 
called for, gives all parents a chance not only 
to be heard, but to find out how many people 
fail to share their views. All this has a 
salutary effect on fervid reformers. The fact 
that an amazing number of parents disagree on 
every question gradually induces tolerance and 
modesty in all (well, nearly all). 


V 


From the School’s point of view, this takes 
a great deal of time. It takes money, too. 
The School office prepares all notices (which 
officers and representatives sign). The bursar 
keeps records of payment of dues (which are 
entered as optional on the first month’s bill: 


$2 per family). The secretary helps the ever 
new officers and representatives, juggles sched- 
ules, hunts information, reminds the negligent; 
the dietician copes with luncheons, dinners, 
teas and “arrangements”; the supervisors and 
teachers orient new representatives each year, 
go to meetings, attend many conferences; even 
the President has to speak at dinners and shake 
hands at teas. A school could well ask, why 
bother! 

There are, of course, good reasons. Through 
the Committee meetings the headmistress is 
able to meet and to cope immediately with 
question, dissatisfaction, rumor. She can test 
parental reaction to ideas and plans before try- 
ing them out. She is able to pave the way for 
new departures, counting on the Committee 
and the Association to ease the way. Moreover, 
through the frank discussions and the friend- 
liness of numerous parent-teacher committees, 
a feeling of mutual confidence and trust in- 
evitably grows, embracing every year a larger 
number of parents. Mothers get to know teach- 
ers as co-workers and friends. They enjoy 
being treated as intelligent adults rather than 
as mothers of Mary and Jane. Because they 
are not, in their projects, concerned with their 
individual children, but with the School, their 
interest widens and embraces the institution. 
Their loyalty becomes habit. In these intang- 
ible ways, an without any elaborate goals, 
it would seem that the Association justifies 
the time and effort spent on it. 





MODERN LANGUAGES TODAY AND TOMORROW 
By Harris H. Thomas ! 


I 

For the last thirty or forty years teachers of 
modern foreign languages in American secondary 
schools have been more or less embroiled in a 
series of quarrels about methods. Having in- 
herited from mediaeval scholars our notions of 
grammar and its use as a short-cut to the mas- 
tery of a foreign tongue, the great majority of 
teachers have, very understandably, focused 
attention on language structure, the learning 
and applying of principles to usage. The values 
of this ““method”’ are obvious and undeniable. 

It is foolish to damn indiscriminately the 
study and use of formal grammar, as some 
“moderns” have. Without it, study is usually 
aimless, shallow and inconstant. The concentra- 


tion on grammar, however, has had some un- 
fortunate results. In the first place, with our 
mania for completely sufficient text-books full 
of vocabularies, explanations, notes and exer- 
Cises, initiative has been taken away from the 
teacher. He becomes but an agent, whose job 
it is to see that the ideas, standards and even 
the whims of the text-writer are carried out. 
Vital aspects of the language have been almost 
completely neglected. Slovenliness and smugness 
have been encouraged, a lack of critical appraisal 
has ensued, as well as a stubborn odin 
against change — because change means not 
only renewed effort, but also an entirely differ- 
ent imaginative grasp of the problem of language 
teaching. 


1 Mr. Thomas is a member of the Modern Language Department of The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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The grammar method was radically and 
often successfully challenged by the so-called 
“Direct Method” —i.e. study and mastery of 
language by means of oral and aural work. The 
teacher of the Direct Method must have a 
thorough mastery not only of grammar, but 
also and especially of the spoken language. He 
must be alert, active and imaginative in the 
classroom. The gains from the point of view of 
teacher and student are so obvious that no 
further comment is necessary. The Direct 
Method however failed to sweep the country 
for various reasons: (1) an insufficient supply of 
well-trained teachers; (2) lack of time and the 
necessary facilities in school curricula and or- 
ganization; (3) lack of unity among proponents 
of the method; (4) serious doubts as to the 
validity of an exclusively Direct Method. 

Then came the famous “Reading Method,” 
a plan which was an essentially American prod- 
uct, the purpose of which was to enable Ameri- 
can teachers and students to accomplish the 
most in the shortest time with the least effort. 
(When Americans describe their ambitions and 
exploits, superlatives seem always necessary.) 
The Reading Method stands on the principle 
that the purpose of foreign language study is to 
enable students to read rapidly and accurately. 
Oral work is no goal in itself, merely a necessary 
first step toward the desired end. Grammar, as 
the older text-books envisaged it, is a vestigial 
remain. It is to be rearranged, large chunks are 
to be eliminated, until it becomes an aid of only 
incidental importance. 

There are here some genuine contributions 
to the understanding and solution of language 
teachers’ problems. A valid criticism of gram- 
mar method, and often of Direct Method, is 
that rapid reading inevitably took a-poor second 
or third place in the teachers’ outline of work; 
and under grammar method only the exceptional 
student learned to get the meaning of sentences 
without translating into English. The 
Reading Method raised again, and in a rather 
sensational manner, the serious and _ trouble- 
some question: what is, or should be, the goal of 
foreign language study in secondary schools? 
The unequivocal answer that Reading Method 
offers is, however, certainly open to debate. No 
serious language study by adolescents can afford 
to neglect the role of speech, nor the mastery of 
structure. Reading, alone, is a poor approach 
to the knowledge of a people, its culture and 
language. It smacks of that pedantry and book- 
ishness which often flourish in graduate schools 
and among experts in Education. 





II 

The majority of teachers, if one can judge 
from text-book sales, articles in the various 
language journals, and exchanges between mem- 
bers of the profession, have made a sort of com- 
posite of these three methods. They have been 
unable, no doubt because of belief in its value 
as well as from force of habit, to discard the old 
concept of grammar as the core of their work. 
Yet they have been shaken by the appeal and 
success of the Direct Method. So they have 
tacked on to grammar a certain amount of study 
of sound and intonation at the beginning of a 
course and later have used more or less exhaus- 
tive questionnaires based on texts read. This 
certainly is a step in the right direction, but the 
results are far from satisfactory. From the 
Reading Method, or ideas embodied in it, they 
have concocted schemes of outside reading, or 
increased amounts of intensive reading — often 
to such an extent that it can no longer be hon- 
estly called intensive. The overall results of 
this eclecticism are not reassuring. The average 
student after three or four years of study can 
neither read, write nor speak with satisfactory 
ease and accuracy. Yet it is the writer’s con- 
viction that the present state is better than that 
which preceded, and that the prospects for to- 
morrow are encouraging. 

The gains are obvious: — a genuine aware- 
ness of the role of speech and the need for train- 
ing in accurate and rapid reading without trans- 
lation. To bring about this awareness, sharply 
pointed and vigorous attacks had to be made 
on the status quo, in the form of militant groups 
espousing a new “method”. Their goal partially 
achieved at least, it is now their task and that 
of all language teachers to assimilate and utilize 
these gains. This is entirely possible — and is 
an absolute must if modern languages are to 
play the significant role they can and should in 
the education of young Americans. 

Before taking up this question of assimila- 
tion of gains, we must seriously consider the 
practices and results of the Army Special Train- 
ing Program in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. Here was a large scale experiment, de- 
manded by a non-pedagogical body, which had 
no interest in linguistic quarrels and controver- 
sies. The Army wanted certain results, and in a 
hurry; and according to the testimony of com- 
petent persons, it was successful with a high 
percentage of its students. We can discount 
the extravagant claims made by enthusiasts 
about these courses, and with equal justice the 
easy and self-satisfied condemnations by some 
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established teachers. What interests us is this: 
what useful practices and devices can we learn 
from them, and how can we use these in a 
secondary school program? Without going into 
detailed analysis it seems possible to draw the 
following conclusions: (1) language is first a 
vehicle for communication by word of mouth 
and should be so studied; (2) the first approach 
should be exclusively aural-oral — this stage to 
last much longer than has been generally con- 
sidered sufficient heretofore; (3) aural-oral work 
should be a constant and integrated part of all 
language study; (4) the aims of language study 
in secondary schools are richer, more varied and 
more thorough than those of the A.S.T.P. 


III 


Now for our task — how can all these valu- 
able contributions to the art of language teach- 
ing be utilized to make an harmonious and uni- 
fied approach or method? Obviously oral work 
will assume increasing importance. (Indeed it 
is not inconceivable that, some day, colleges 
may say that the task of the secondary school is 
to train students to a relative oral mastery of 
foreign languages, on the principle that that is 
the essential first step, and that from that stage 
the colleges will lead them to the study of litera- 
ture, art, culture et cetera. This however is en- 
tirely hypothetical.) Grammar cannot be neg- 
lected. It gives principle and order to study. 
Speed and accurate understanding of reading 
must be increased. 

What follows is not offered as a new 
“method,” nor even as anything original, but 
merely as suggestions for consideration and 
criticism. 

Beginning students will hear and speak the 
foreign language immediately, without the aid 
of English, except to explain how sounds are 
made, or to clarify otherwise confused and need- 
lessly difficult situations. Work of this sort, 
without the use of a text, will continue for at 
least a month or two, until the student has mas- 
tered a vocabulary large enough for him to talk 
of simple objects, motions and tasks of school 
and home life. He will thus necessarily learn all 
the sounds of the language, and he will, uncon- 
sciously, be applying and learning many a 
grammatical principle. 

He will then be supplied with a very simple 
reading text which will enrich his vocabulary 
and offer material for extensive oral and written 
work. Reading will be of two types — intensive 
and extensive. Intensive reading assignments 


will be short and thoroughly mastered for oral 
and written work. Extensive reading assign- 
ments will be longer and grow out of intensive 
reading, as the student’s vocabulary increases 
enough to enable him to get meanings from con- 
text and to acquire a passive vocabulary. After 
the first reader, the text used for intensive work 
will be simpler, more conversational and will 
have a more carefully controlled vocabulary 
than texts for extensive work. 


Extensive reading will aim for enriched vo- 
cabulary, rapid reading without translation, the 
ability to get all the meaning from a passage, 
acquaintance with facts and values of the people 
and its culture. Choice of reading material will 
be greatly broadened to include, along with 
“literature”, history, science, newspapers — even 
economics, sociology, psychology and philosophy 
in small doses. 


Grammar, as a formal study and with a 
special text, will begin only after good oral and 
reading habits have been established and can- 
not be shaken, — probably at the end of the 
first or second term. It will be needed then to 
give order to what has already been learned, 
and to take short-cuts to the mastery of more 
complicated matters, such as the subjunctive 
and distinctions in the use of tenses. 


The constant emphasis on regular intensive 
reading and oral work throughout the language 
course in secondary school will after three or 
four years lead to such proficiency that the 
student will be able to discuss extensive read- 
ing in the foreign language. The sin of today is 
that we try to combine from the start intensive 
and extensive reading with disastrous results 
for both. The extensive reading will develop 
new powers, open vistas of information and 
pleasure, and enable the student to read and 
comprehend stories, articles, books as a whole, 
rather than as isolated assignments, where mean- 
ing of the text and classroom demands are 
almost at war with each other. 


IV 


There are many other important matters to 
be considered — far too many to treat in this 
brief article. The question of the selection of 
students for language study is one of the most 
crucial and pressing. It seems probable that 
admission to language courses may be restricted 
—certainly after the second year. There are 
some teachers who believe that an introductory 
course in General Language should precede all 
foreign language study — in order to reveal the 
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nature and kinship of languages and of their 
structures, and to determine which students 
will profit from the study of specific languages. 

There is the question of the choice of lan- 
guages, a thorny one, which will be met in differ- 
ent ways in different communities. . . . One 
secondary school has already added Russian to 
its curriculum. 

There is the fascinating and intricate prob- 
lem of how best to teach in order to arrive at 
the meaning of words as used by individuals — 
a matter of great concern to the language 
teacher, who is constantly harried by various 
“meanings” of various words, and often of the 
same word as used by various individuals. A 
considerable literature, psychological and socio- 
logical, has of late been devoted to, or has 
touched on, this subject. 

There is the question of the values and diffi- 


culties of translation as a teaching device; of the 
use of victrola records, the radio, the movies as 
aids in teaching, informing and stimulating 
interest. 

There is the question of the survival of 
foreign languages in the curriculum and of how to 
meet our opponents. On this matter, what and 
how valid are the uses of propaganda? 

All these unanswered questions make for a 
rich and interesting tomorrow. Of one thing we 
may be certain — the field is so vast, the need 
so. great, the values so real and varied, that 
profitable discussion and debate, as well as action 
will result. 

This article has been written with two pur- 
poses: to clarify notions of our present state; and 
to make a few simple and constructive sugges- 
tions to the discussions and debates that now 
simmer and may soon reach a boiling point. 





OUR HERITAGE OF WORDS 
By Carl M. Selle! 


I 

That American students are to a certain 
extent word-shy and somewhat incapable of 
lucid and logical expression is an old assault 
on our classes and on what happens in them. 
Teachers of writing and reading heard about it 
in that neglected classic of the Harvard Press, 
How the French Boy Learns to Write, and for a 
period were acutely reminded of the value of 
the old grammars and rhetorics, from Mentor 
Graham’s in the case of Abraham Lincoln 
through a long list right down to Kittredge 
and Farley’s stern and sturdy text. The era of 
self-expression, controlled and uncontrolled, and 
of semantics took up the cry, buttressed by 
scientific data and by lovely graphs that were 
easy prey for the Benchleys and other genteel 
scoffers at the somewhat misguided efforts to 
find a pat formula for our word trouble. Like- 
wise Basic English lists and standardized vocab- 
ularies, both in the President’s English and 
in foreign languages, were served up, occasion- 
ally in such a way as to earn their salt, but still 
the discontent was apparent, within and with- 
out the schools. Not until the last few years, 
however, have the press at large and the maga- 
zines taken up the issue, and it is quite likely 
that, owing to high circulation, Life in its edito- 
rial of 24 September of this year drove the point 





home to as many people as ever were aware of 
it. Surely a popular illustrated journal will 
not yield to specialized and esoteric consider- 
ations of word analysis and word teaching; 
nevertheless, Life calls for “sweet clarity” 
in word “definition” and flatly states that 
“the political vocabulary of bourgeois America 
is sadly confused.” 


II 


The fact that the editorial deals mostly 
with politico-economic words and their ways 
matters not at all to the point of this article: 
it is inconceivable for the confusion mentioned 
in Life to be associated with the Bill of Rights, 
the Federalist, the writings of Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln — with the nuclear and neon- 
lighted words and attending ideas that make 
up the elemental substance of our country. 
And these politico-economic words and phrases 
and therefore ideas are so organic a part of the 
country’s general culture that they cease to 
have value only for the specialist and become 
involved in all education and in all critical 
Opinion: witness the suggestion that they be 
considered as much in our English classes as in 
history courses, and witness their normal use 
in any issue of any outstanding literary journal, 
say the Saturday Review of Literature. But a 


1 Mr. Selle is head of the Department of English, Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 
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broad change in the curriculum is not the con- 
cern of this brief appraisal; it is closer to the 
point to take a look at our current views of 
teaching vocabulary. 


The generality that our older rhetorics 
and aids to using words honored the word as 
such more than do a good many of the present 
texts holds water if one notes again their thor- 
ough attention to definition and to logic, and 
if one reads the illustrative material with an 
eye to its established importance and mature 
quality. An element of frank formality abounds, 
and the reckless mutilating and over-simplify- 
ing of passages is refreshingly absent. The 
words and phrases are there to be understood, 
to be savored, to be mastered. But since there 
obviously are many good word-study texts of 
recent vintage, the fault lies more in our atti- 
tude toward teaching words than in books per se. 


Vocabulary study tends to be too informal, 
haphazard, and irregular. Who can count the 
English courses from which a senior emerges 
without being able to use important words and 
without being able to define anything? Words, 
for sake of practical instruction, are based on 
actual facts and tangibles and on connotative 
values. The latter are all-important, and to 
neglect them is simply to reduce the ultimate 
value of a course. Such words are freighted 
with association and with abstract implications 
and ideas; quite often the student senses this 
and refers to them as “philosophical” and even 
“theological,” and the best concepts he encoun- 
ters in all his schooling are couched in them. 
To pass over them lightly and with little aware- 
ness of their dimension and logic, or to present 
them only occasionally and without plan, say 
at the very moment of coming across them in 
sundry readings, is, it seems to me, a disservice 
to our students leading directly to much im- 
mature and word-shy expression, oral and 
written. 


Furthermore, a proper study of such idea- 
laden words, in a variety of contexts and re- 
lationships, is not only interesting to the aver- 
age student but downright fascinating. What 
panorama of history, what critical and aes- 
thetic evaluations, what mental and, actually, 
emotional discipline arise from the study of 
words like liberty, justice, love, hate, equality, 
family, dictatorship, rights, forgiveness, myth, 
ethics, charity, security, patriotism, commun- 
ism, democracy, fascism, individualism, irony, 
catharsis, truth, sympathy, greed, fairness, under- 
dog, cruelty, progress, beauty, slavery, minori- 


ties, freedom, melting pot, and a legion of 
others rooted in everything that is dearest or 
most important to us! 


Ill 


To say that the word and its outgoing 
values were respected more in pre-war European 
schools than at home will raise too much ready 
dissent and agreement for the moment, though 
the recent testing programs of our armed forces 
produce a mountain of evidence for the side of 
agreement. The practical point is that every 
course in social studies and in literature can 
be made more effective and assimilable by a 
systematic digging into such verbal lodes in 
as many contexts as the teacher’s learning and 
experience can summon. I have made an in- 
formal survey of not a few English departments 
in secondary schools, private and public, and, 
amid some apathy and misguidance, have found 
a noticeable veering to a more formal considera- 
tion of our heritage of idea-words. Some Eng- 
lish classes, ours at Tabor among them, are 
not above or below using a full period each 
week in studying them according to plan and in 
relation to history and to literature. At the 
last Secondary Education Board meeting in 
New York the discussion of the English group 
following Mr. Emory Bassford’s address touched 
upon the matter with interest. To the writer 
of this article there is nothing in the curriculum, 
not excepting practice in scientific method, 
that more securely contains its own reward and 
leads more readily to better general understand- 
ing and to better expression. 


IV 


One word more. Perhaps there are ex- 
tenuating conditions that have favored the de- 
cline of true word study — perhaps the dis- 
position of latter-day American life to stress 
the practical, the quick result, the immediately 
measurable at the expense of the abstract, the 
intangible, the philosophical has created a 
medium in which verbal confusion and dislike 
flourished. Surely journalese, flash-in-the-pan 
novels, newscasting, political and, occasionally, 
military English were at one time less the target 
of dissatisfaction than they are these days. 
And is it not melancholy to hear how often the 
great Churchill is referred to as the last Eliza- 
bethan, as a sort of man from Mars who some- 
how manages to use “classic” words and phrases? 
It is indeed saddening, especially in the face 
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of evidence, already encased in history, that 
his words stemmed the enemy as much as did 


the measurable instruments of combat. But 
even more saddening is the notion that good 


or even average use of the best words is a kind 
of luxury, a kind of legerdemain for a few and 
not something to be aimed at by all, in and out 
of our schools. 





LET’S RECOGNIZE OUR LIMITATIONS 
By Francis I. Brady! 


I 


At the present time educational institutions 
are taking stock of their curricula, and change 
is very definitely in the air. Before proceeding 
too far in reorganizing our science courses, we 
should make a critical examination of some of 
the basic assumptions underlying our science 
teaching. Many of the things that I shall say 
are applicable to all the sciences, but I will 
direct my remarks particularly to physics for 
the simple reason that I have taught physics 
continuously for eighteen years, at all levels 
from the graduate school down to the eleventh 
grade. I have taught chemistry occasionally, 
but I started definitely as a physicist and not 
as a chemist. 

What I have to say applies only to courses 
preparing for colleges, universities or schools 
of engineering. It is important thus to limit 
my remarks, for the problem of the secondary 
school which prepares for further education is 
essentially different from that of the secondary 
school ne Ae does not. Of the two, the college 
preparatory school has much the simpler prob- 
lem: for our goal is already set for us — we 
have only to investigate the institutions of 
higher learning to find out what we must pre- 
pare our students to face. 

The college preparatory school is an inter- 
mediate step in the process that begins in the 
primary me and ends somewhere on the 
higher level. For this reason we should aim 
to handle in the secondary school the subjects 
and topics which can be handled most ad- 
vantageously and economically at this level. 
All this subject matter is very elementary, but 
experience has shown repeatedly that the most 
elementary and obvious things are the ones 
that we are apt to lose sight of. 

It seems convenient at this point to dis- 
tinguish between two types of students: those 
who are preparing for advanced work in the 


sciences and in mathematics (and in this group 
I include boys going to engineering schools), 
and those who are not planning to concentrate 
in these fields in college. 


It is quite evident that the first type of 
student must have in school as thorough a 
preparation in mathematics as possible. If 
he plans to go on to the graduate level in either 
the sciences or mathematics, he will need to 
have a sufficient command of modern foreign 
languages to be able to read the literature of 
his fields. Consequently he must have suffi- 
cient time in school for adequate training in 
these subjects. Then, if we are aiming at 
education rather than technical training, a stu- 
dent of this type must give considerable time 
in school to social studies in one form or another. 
Beyond all this there is the obvious requirement 
that he be able to read English rapidly and in- 
telligently, and to write simple, concise prose 
with little effort. When the time required for 
these studies is added up, there is not a great 
deal left for the sciences. This, I think, is as 
it should be; for the experience of the science 
department of every university and college 
in the country indicates that nothing is more 
disastrous than premature specialization in 
science without adequate foundation in the 
“tool” subjects. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that school courses in the sciences can be, 
and often are, the greatest waste of time for 
a boy or girl who is preparing to specialize in 
these fields. Quite apart from this, relatively 
few schools are equipped to give profitable 
instruction beyond the elementary level in the 
sciences. If the boy or girl possesses the apti- 
tudes required for advanced work in these 
fields, and if his foundation is adequate, a single 
course in school should bring him up to the 
freshman level. 

Even though we agree that this restriction 
upon time spent on the sciences in school is 


1Dr. Brady, Assistant Headmaster of the Portsmouth Priory School, Portsmouth, R. I., is a member of the Secondary Education Board’s 
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necessary, we must acknowledge that what 
time we have can, and should, be used more 
profitably than it often is at present. 


Another point for us to consider is the fact 
that secondary school textbooks in the sciences 
are written for a large market: the schools that 
require often no more than one year of algebra 
and that prepare their students only inciden- 
tally for colleges and universities. The aim of 
most of our texts seems to be to give some sort 
of terminal training in science to young people 
ill-equipped for a substantial course. There 
are few physics textbooks which are suitable 
for the secondary school course leading to college 
preparation. 


II 


In the schools definitely preparing for college, 
most students receive at least the minimum 
mathematical training required for college en- 
trance: that is, by the time they are ready for 
physics or chemistry they are pretty well ground- 
ed in algebra, geometry and the use of simple 
numerical trigonometry. Not to make use of 
this background, particularly in physics, is to 
waste a valuable opportunity. 


If we are preparing young people to go on 
in the sciences, we do them no service when we 
introduce them to a pseudo-science. If the 
“scientific method” means anything, it means 
at least the unwillingness to accept a conclusion 
not supported by evidence. For this reason 
alone we are gravely at fault if we present a 
rapid survey of some of the more involved con- 
clusions of the sciences without giving evidence 
to support them — evidence, that is, of a nature 
which would carry scientific weight. To fail 
to do this is to introduce young people not to 
the sciences, but to various brands of popular 
magic; deliberately to inculcate in them the 
habit of accepting on the word of the textbook 
or of the teacher or of someone else conclusions 
that should be accepted only on the basis of 
involved and highly technical evidence. I ad- 
mit readily that the case may be quite different 
for a boy or girl who will never go beyond the 
secondary school level. It may be better for 
him to think of an atom as a collection of mar- 
bles rotating in most irregular fashion about a 
volley ball, than to think of an atom as a piece 
of familiar material, on a very small scale, 
equipped with hooks! 

Our knowledge of atoms and molecules is 
extensive and well supported by evidence, 
but the evidence is quite beyond the boy or 


girl in secondary school. On the other hand, 
the boy or girl in school is well equipped for a 
fairly thorough presentation of mechanics, or 
of some phases of heat, or of magnetic and 
electric fields, or of circuits and of geometrical 
optics. He is not equipped for any scientific 
study of statistical mechanics, nuclear physics, 
electronics, or even of so familiar and common- 
place a subject as relativity! When such topics 
as these are touched upon in a general way in 
secondary schools, it is done in an attempt to 
anticipate the work of an advanced college 
course. My proposal is, quite simply, that we 
include in our courses (at least for any time- 
consuming study) only those things which we 
can present in a scientific manner. It is quite 
relevant to this discussion to point out that 
in the past decade courses in institutions of 
higher learning have been stretched to in- 
clude so much additional material that very 
often the student gets no rigorous training in 
the fundamentals unless he gets it in the second- 
ary school. 


III 


If these remarks apply to the boys and girls 
preparing for advanced work in the sciences, 
I think they apply even more to those who are 
going into other fields and may very easily end 
their formal training in the sciences with their 
school courses. When they get into college, 
they will have ample time to find the historical, 
philosophical, political and economic approach 
to the sciences. They will be exposed to a 
continual barrage of conversation about the 
political, economic, sociological, philosophical, 
religious and cultural implications of the sciences; 
but they may very easily receive no more in- 
struction in the sciences themselves than is 
available in the so-called popular treatises — 
which may present philosophy, religion, or pure 
magic, but certainly not the sciences. It is 
essential that, sometime or other, they get 
some knowledge of what a science is, and some 
appreciation of both the power and the limita- 
tions of the methods of the physical sciences. 


People outside the sciences are too apt to 
forget that the work of a science is twofold: 
the gathering of precise information, and the 
assimilation of this information into a coherent 
and, as far as possible, consistent system. Pre- 
cision is learned only by being precise; a school- 
boy or girl can learn to work precisely with 
simple quantitative experiments, but not with 
rather complicated demonstrations. The mod- 
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ern era of the physical sciences began to dawn 
when the overwhelming importance of pre- 
cision was recognized. 

In the elementary fields that I have spoken 
of above, the student will learn something of the 


logical structure of the science. This he cannot 
learn from a mere recitation of some of the more 
spectacular conclusions. 

Consequently, it seems to me that we can 
be much more effective if we concentrate on 
teaching some of the more elementary material 
in a thoroughly scientific manner, even if this 
means passing on to the colleges the task of 
giving instruction in those further developments 
which at our level we cannot handle in an ade- 
quate and scientific fashion. 


It is obvious that such a change of emphasis 
in our courses would produce results which 
could be only partly foreseen at present: for 
instance, this type of course would probably 
not produce as good results in the present tests 
of the C.E.E.B.; we should have difficulty find- 
ing suitable texts; and so forth. Consequently, 
if the plan is worth considering, it should be 
discussed both with teachers in secondary 
schools and with members of university faculties 
(the sort of conference suggested in the last 
issue of the BuLLetIN by Mr. Niehaus would 
be admirably suited for considering such a 
plan in detail), and all evident possibilities 
should be explored before any drastic changes 
are made in our customary practices. 





TWO COMPLETE SEMESTERS 
By Lyle H. Farrell! 


The program of iti at Proctor Academy 
is arranged so that each boy has four academic 
subjects per year, but he takes only two at a 
time. He completes a full year’s work in two 
subjects by February first, and then takes two 
more which he must finish by June first. Courses 
such as shop and typewriting, run all through 
the year. The system has proved popular with 
both boys and masters. The former find con- 
centration on two subjects easier, and the 
latter get more and better work done by their 
students. 

Proctor adopted the system for two reasons: 
(1) to make it possible for eighteen-year-old 
boys to graduate in February, June, or August; 
(2) to eliminate the waste study time in shifting 
from one assignment to another. The accelera- 
tion was, of course, forced upon the school by 
the draft law, but the need for more efficient 
study methods is felt by all school men. Any- 
one who has ever watched a boy divide two 
hours amongst four subjects is well aware of 
the need for such a system as Proctor uses. 
The boy studies his assignment book briefly; 
decides to begin with mathematics; reads the 
assignment, hunts for a piece of paper, finds 
the right page in his text book, closes book to 
locate a ruler, finds page again, finally begins 
to work. Realizing that time has slipped by 
and that his French must be done, he leaves his 
mathematics and goes through the same process 
of starting work on French. After completing 


about one-half of the French assignment he 
becomes panic stricken at the elapsed time and 
pitches into his English, which he leaves shortly 
to get at least a nodding acquaintance with his 
history. Net result: four incomplete lessons. 

The two semester system does not necessarily 
eliminate all waste motion, but it cuts it at least 
in half. The students can concentrate their 
efforts on two subjects in which outside prepa- 
ration is required. Classes meet for an hour, 
on six days of the week. These recitations are 
supplemented by eight hours of conference time. 
If we divide the conference time between the 
two courses, each student is having one hundred 
and sixty instruction hours per course in a six- 
teen week semester. In a thirty-two week year 
of five days per week, forty-five minutes per 
class, he would get in one hundred and twenty 
hours of instruction. The two semester sys- 
tem as used at Proctor has an advantage even 
in class room time, while the available study 
time is more than doubled. Of course, the 
assignments given must be twice as long but the 
concentration seems to make even longer assign- 
ments possible. 

The Proctor conference system is one solu- 
tion of the p&blem of actually giving the in- 
dividual attention about which all independent 
schools talk. It is all very well to say that the 
boys are here and the masters are here and that 
help can be had at almost any time, but actually 
a minority will take advantage of the opportun- 


1 Mr. Farrell is assistant to the Headmaster and head of the English Department at Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H. 
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ity. At Proctor the two conference hours are 
scheduled from four to six P.M. Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Friday. All masters and 


all boys are on duty. The masters turn in their 
lists and the names are posted each day before 
lunch. In the conference periods a boy who 
is having difficulty can receive help without 
embarrassment and without delaying the class, 
and the able boy can be encouraged to work 
beyond the daily assignments. The system 
enables the teachers to put the weight where 
it is most needed in a boy’s program. If the 
student is strong in one subject and weak in the 
other he probably will need little more than 





the six morning hours in the stronger, and he 
may have as many as fourteen hours in the 
weaker. The system has not entirely elimi- 
nated failures at Proctor, but it has reduced the 
number below the most optimistic view of a 
few years ago. 

During the war years, when many schools 
were complaining of unrest and indifference in 
their students, the Proctor faculty felt that 
they were getting the best results from their 
students that the teachers had ever seen. For 
Proctor this system seems to be one change 
made necessary by the war which will remain 
as a permanent feature of the school. 





UNITED NATIONS CONTEST 
SET FOR APRIL 12TH 


April 12th is the date set for the examination 
which climaxes the National Student Contest 
conducted by the Education Committee of the 
American Association for the United Nations. 
On that date secondary school students all over 
the United States will take an examination the 
general theme of which is the United Nations 
Organization. 

The Association is celebrating the twentieth 
year of this student project by opening it to 
private and denominational secondary schools 
as well as public high schools. Registrations for 
the Contest are now being received by the 
Association Education Secretary, Mrs. Harrison 
Thomas, at its office at 45 East 65th Street, New 
York. Each participating school will receive a 
complimentary set of the study material, which 
this year includes a new, specially prepared 
pamphlet, called We, the Peoples: A Brief His- 
tory of the United Nations, as well as a second 
pamphlet, The United Nations Charter: What was 
Done at San Francisco, which contains a com- 
plete analysis of the United Nations Charter as 
well as its text. Additional study kits may be 
ordered at 20c per set. 

National prizes of $400, $100, and $50 are 
offered for the top-ranking papers, as well as 
several college scholarships. In many states and 
cities local chapters of the Association and other 
cooperating groups are offering special local 
prizes. 

Teachers who wish to make this Student 
Contest a part of their work in teaching the 
United Nations Charter are invited to register 
at once in order that their students may have 
ample time for preparation before the examina- 
tion next April. 








LATIN QUESTIONNAIRE 


The Standing Latin Committee urgently re- 
quests that the brief questionnaires being sent to 
the Latin Departments of member fee. & should 
be returned just as soon as possible so that the 
material may be organized and prepared for pre- 
sentation at the Annual Meeting in New York 
March 8th. The Standing Committee believes it 
very necessary to have a definite statement at this 
time of the levels at which Latin is being taught in 
order to determine how accurately the SEB Alpha, 
Beta, and Gamma levels are fitting the Latin 
courses in the schools. 


— J. A. Thayer, Chairman, 
Standing Latin Committee. 

















WHO WANTS TO START AN 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL IN 
PUERTO RICO? 


The Headmaster of a member school has passed 
on to the Secondary Education Board a letter which 
he received in October from Dr. Augustin Pietri, 
7 America Capo Street, Ponce, Puerto Rico. In his 
letter Dr. Pietri writes, in part, as follows: 

“Puerto Rico lacks good private preparatory 
schools for boys. Fathers are compelled to send 
their sons hundreds and thousands of miles away to 
continental United States. It has occurred to me 
that a school (could well be established here) ...a 
transplantation of a bit of the U. S. On the hills in 
our interior we have an ideal climate, even in the 
summer months blankets are indispensable at 
night, and the days are really cool. Sucha... 
school would absorb most of the boys we are send- 
ing north now, would attract many = from 
nearby Latin American countries and would be an 
ideal place to send boys from the United States 
whose constitutions make it desirable for them to 
spend the winter months in a warmer climate.” 
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FROM OUR READERS 
HELP THE FRENCH CHILDREN 


To the Editors of The Independent School 
Bulletin: 


I am writing to voice to the members of the 
Secondary Education Board a plea for their 
continued and increasing interest in the sad 
plight of the children of France. It is more 
and more apparent that malnutrition has greatly 
weakened the younger generation in that war- 
ravaged country, stunting their growth and 
rendering a large proportion of them subject 
to tuberculosis. The problem has not been 
eased since the liberation of the country, for 
many transportation arteries were seriously 
damaged during the invasion, and, to make 
matters worse, the country underwent a serious 
drought during 1945 which reduced the pro- 
duction of certain crops—already seriously cur- 
tailed by a lack of fertilizers—to fifty per cent 
of normal. The average consumption of calories 
at the present time is 1,500, whereas the average 
in the United States is about 3,000, and a normal 
minimum is 2,000. While food is the most urgent 
need of French children, there is also a great 
lack of warm clothing and of school supplies. 

The writer is well-aware that many indivi- 
duals and many schools already contribute 
generously to worthy causes of this type. At 
the same time, it is painfully clear that the 
current situation is such that a catastrophe 
involving the lives of many thousands of chil- 
dren and the physical well-being of a whole na- 
tion for generations is imminent, unless ade- 
quate relief is provided this winter. Such a 
need appeals not only to our humanitarian in- 
stincts, but also to our enlightened self-interest; 
for the permanent weakening of France — which 
was one of Hitler’s goals — would be a crushing 
blow to the democracies and to world peace. 

In an effort to aid interested individuals 
and institutions to make their contributions 
most effective, the writer is listing below several 
of the agencies formed and functioning to meet 
various needs. 

1. General relief for France is provided by American 

Relief for France, 457 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. This is the organization to which is allocated 


the French share of the United War Fund. Gifts of 
clothes, food, and money are gratefully received. 

2. The New York Post is cooperating with the Food 
for Friendship Committee in a six-weeks’ campaign 
to raise funds for the adoption of 5,000 French 
families. Contributions should be sent to Food for 
Friendship Committee, care of the New York Post, 
New York. 
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3. One of the cities in Normandy which suffered very 


heavily during the invasion was Caen, in whose 
St. Stephen’s Abbey William the Conqueror lies 
buried. The city is largely in ruins and its famous 
old university was almost completely destroyed. 
One of the professors wrote a touching appeal, in 
November, 1944, toan American friend, asking for 
gifts of books as a step towards the building of a 
new library. Copies of the world’s classics, prefer- 
ably bound and in good condition, are desired. 
Donors should send books to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Library, West 114th Street, New York, and 
checks should be sent to Professor Horatio Smith, 
Columbia University, 116th Street and Broadway, 
New York. 


. The newspaper France-Amérique has initiated and 


undertaken, thanks to the collaboration of the 
O. W. I. and of M. Georges Roger, Inspector of 
Public Education in Paris, a plan whereby the 
students of an American school can adopt a French 
school and send regularly to its students packages 
of food, clothing, school supplies, and medicines. 
Some of the numerous American schools which are 
already engaged in this project are listed below, 
together with the names of the French schools 
which they have adopted. Bayside High School 
(Ecole de Canon); James Monroe High School; 
(Ecole de Garcons et de Filles d’Evreux; Garden 
City High School (Lycée de Jeunes Filles de 
Caen); Stuyvesant High School (Lycée National 
d’Amiens) ; William Howard Taft High School (Col- 
lége de Rouen). An active correspondence be- 
tween the American and French students is also in 
progress, an interesting and valuable by-product. 
More particulars may be obtained by writing to 
France-Amérique, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


. France-Forever, whose Boston and New York 


addresses are, respectively, 126 Newbury Street 
and 587 Fifth Avenue, has recently organized, in 
conjunction with American Relief for France, a 
plan whereby a donor can adopt a French child for 
a certain period, sending to the latter two or four 
— of food, clothes, or school equipment each 
month. 


. There are also numerous companies and stores in 


New York, and probably in the other large cities, 
which make up and send —all charges paid — 
well-selected parcels of food, clothing, or toilet 
articles. These parcels may be purchased in a wide 
price range from $2.95 to $60.00. Catalogues of the 
available parcels may be obtained from such con- 
cerns as: Overseas Parcels, Inc., 2245 Broadway, 
New York; Fraser, Morris Co., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; Special Parcel Service, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York; and Hearns’ Department Store, 
5th Avenue at 14th Street, New York. Other com- 
panies providing this service advertise in the news- 
paper France-Amérique, published in New York at 
the address given above. 


. An official source of information concerning the 


critical needs of the French people is the French 
Press and Information Service, 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

















It is axiomatic to say that France is the 
cultural center of Europe, and it certainly is the 
nation to which the other nations of western 
Europe look for support and for enlightened 
guidance and leadership. Europe and the world 


need a strong France. But France cannot re- 
gain her strength if her people — and _par- 
ticularly her children — are allowed to remain 
cold and hungry. America needs France as 
much as France needs America. The already 
strong bonds between the two democracies 
should be strengthened. America suffered least 
of all the principal allied nations; she should 





continue to share her great resources with her 
less fortunate allies. Of these allies, none is 
more deserving than France. Let us give 
generously to a gallant and suffering friend, 
our ally in peace, as in war. Such generosity 
to the innocent victims of war will be a tangible 
and important contribution to the winning of the 
peace which we all so earnestly desire. 


Sincerely yours, 


— ALEXANDER D. Gisson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 





BOOK REVIEW 
A DISCOURAGING BOOK 


UNITED NATIONS PRIMER. 


By Sigrid Arne. . . . New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1945, $1.00. 10-100 copies . . . 20% 
f.0.b., New York; 100 copies and over. . . 25% 
f.0.b., New York. 


The United Nations Primer is at once a highly 
informative book and a deeply discouraging 
book. It is highly informative because it ex- 
plains in the language of the layman many 
of the intricacies of the international meetings 
which have so baffled American citizens in the 
past. It is discouraging because so many of 
the high aims which it states have, through no 
fault of the author, God knows, come to grief 
or at least seem to be coming to grief in the post- 
war world. 

Take the positive side first. This book is 
the first I have seen which explains well enough 
for the average reader the complexities of such 
things as the 1944 declaration of the I.L.O., 
the Bretton Woods document, and the impasses 
which almost stopped the delegates at San 
Francisco from accomplishing anything. (I am 
one who thinks that the delegates did accom- 
plish something.) 

The book also mentions some of the inter- 
national meetings which hit the front pages 
only once in a while: the Food Conference, the 
first meeting of U.N.R.R.A., the Aviation 
Conference, and others. All in all, there are 
fifteen international meetings in the book, the 
complete text of which is included in several 
cases. (The entire San Francisco charter is 
here.) 

Thus the major service which the book does 
is to explain, in eminently simple language — 


not one-syllable words, but simple ones — the 
meaning of all these conferences to the world 
asa whole. Ideally, an informed reading public 
should not need any capsule versions of these 
conferences. But actually, almost no one 
reads the Times through every day. There- 
fore the book is good because it digests, in 156 
pages, all that is important about the confer- 
ences. If it over-simplifies at times, so much the 
better. I can think of no other work in which the 
average uninformed U. S. citizen can learn so 
much about the plans, the hopes, and the strat- 
egy of the United Nations and the Big Three (or 
Four or Five) as in this little book. It should be 
required reading for every one who wants to 
catch up. 

The negative, or discouraging side, is no fault 
of the book, but it should give pause to those who 
are deeply concerned with the present chaos 
which seems to be the rule in the world. 

For instance: “‘As long as Russia had appeared 
to be heading for a lone role in whatever portion 
of Germany her armies would occupy, there re- 
mained the fear that the pattern of Europe in 
the peace would have two sections: one portion 
occupied by Russia and one occupied by the 
United States-United Kingdom troops, with the 
wide difference of organization such a division 
could mean.” This trouble was, supposedly, 
straightened out at the Moscow conference in 
1943. But in 1945 the troubles are there. 

Again: “It (the UNRRA) would hand out help 
to Allies ‘without discrimination because of race, 
creed, or political belief.’”” But the Congress of the 
U. S., under some of its most inept demagogues, 
put a rider in the UNRRA appropriation bill to 
the effect that UNRRA assistance will not be 
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granted to a state in which there is any lack of 
freedom of the press — whether the people of 
that state are starving or not. 

Again: “They said (at Cairo) China would get 
back Formosa, Manchuria, and the Pescadores, 
and that Korea would regain her lost inde- 
pendence ‘in due course.’”’ But today we are 
fighting over whether Russia or Chungking or 
Yenan shall be the first into Manchuria, with 
whose support. 

These are just samples. Other points in the 
book, such as the Big Three declaration about 
Iran, the British declaration about the Interna- 
tional Bank, the Quebec declaration about the 
Netherlands East Indies, the apparent agree- 
ment at Chicago about post-war commercial air 
routes, and several other items need now to be 
examined with one eye on the book (“what they 
said they would do’’) and the other eye on the 
newspaper (“‘what they seem to be doing’”’). 


By all of this I do not mean that one should 


look at the whole international situation, bad as 
it is, with a jaundiced eye and simply say 
“Phooey” or something like that, and ignore it. 
Far from it. I think that the United Nations 
Primer is a most valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on international co-operation principally 
because it gives the average citizen the chance to 
get some of the background without which he 
cannot possibly judge present events at all. It 
may well be that the present mass of disillusion- 
ment is a prophecy of more realistic thinking in 
the dawn of a new world. 

Let us hope that thisis so. Let us also learn the 
basic facts before we make judgments. When the 
time comes for us as citizens of the United States 
to take a hand in the final approval of any plan to 
stabilize the world, we should be informed of the 
steps, however halting, which have already been 
made. The United Nations Primer will at least 
give us what we need here. 


— Rosert U. JAmEson. 





MEETINGS OF OTHER EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 


California Association of Independent 
Secondary Schools 

Representatives of 22 schools attended the 
two-day Annual Meeting of the CAISS at the 
Marlborough School in Los Angeles. Several 
members of the Board of Standards also joined 
in the discussion of many questions of policy, 
organization, and scholarship standards. Much 
progress was made in determining the needs and 
the program of the Association. The sessions 
were filled with lively discussions and wide 
participation. 

The problem of teacher supply was presented 
by Mr. Herman Spindt, Manager of the Bureau 
of Guidance and Placement of the University of 
California. Mr. Spindt told of the many factors 
that influence teachers in their choice of teaching 
positions. The importance of tenure and pensions 
in the California Public Schools was emphasized 
as the chief reasons for teachers being attracted 
more to the public schools than to most of the 
private schools. Another factor is that too many 
teachers feel that they will have to deal with 
problem children in private schools. 

Reports by the retiring President, Mr. 
Thompson Webb, the General Secretary, the 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Standards, 
and the various Committees, brought out many 
of the current conditions that affect our schools. 


The recommendations of the Committees on 
Policy, Constitution, and Elementary Schools 
caused enthusiastic discussions and resulted in 
strengthening their responsibility by further 
assignments for the coming year. 

The final business session arranged for a 
program of Regional Meetings in the Bay Dis- 
trict and in Southern California during the year. 
The Budget was approved and the following 
Officers were named for the school year 1945-46: 


President, Mr. Anson Thacher 
Thacher School, Ojai, California 


Vice-President, Mrs. Edward B. Stanwood 
The Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San Francisco 


Recording Secretary, Miss Carol Mills 
Westlake School for Girls, Los Angeles 


Treasurer, Mr. Thompson Webb 
Webb School of California, Claremont, Cal. 


General Secretary, Howard Hunt Pattee 
Claremont, California 





Private School Teachers Association 
of Philadelphia 
“What constitutes a minority is a tolerated 
pattern of discrimination,” said Carey Mc- 
Williams, well-known author and lecturer, in 
discussing Sane Thinking in Race Relations at 
the fall meeting of the Private School Teachers 
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Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity, held at 
Friends’ Central School, Overbrook, Penna., on 
November 7. 

Mr. McWilliams went on to discuss various 
phases of the present minorities problem in the 
United States, as applied to Negroes, Japanese, 
and others. His ati saat point was that the 
present pattern o segregation is, or has been, 
outgrown and won’t work at all, for several 
definite reasons: Negro literacy (92%, at the last 
census); its social inefficiency; its great cost; and 
its political ineffectiveness. The speaker stated 
as a sensible policy for thinking in the matter “a 
state of universal civic freedom.” This would 
include two principal points: an attack on segre- 
gation which is predicated solely on race; and a 
campaign for social legislation to deal with 
matters of housing, education, public health, 
etc. 

The meeting attracted over four hundred 
teachers from the Philadelphia area, one of the 


largest attendances in the history of the organi- 
zation. Afternoon activities included the usual 
book exhibit by the various textbook publishers 
and a series of subject meetings on various topics, 
from Ceramics to Interracial Education and the 
use of the radio in education. Mr McWilliams 
was the speaker at the evening dinner meeting, 
at which Miss Allegra Woodworth of the Shipley 
School, Bryn Mawr, president of the Associa- 
tion, presided. 

Among the speakers in the panel discussions 
during the afternoon were Mr. Howard Abell, 
Choral director and head of the Music Depart- 
ment at Milton Academy, who discussed the 
possibilities of a united choral concert by the 
Philadelphia schools; Mr. James Walker, prin- 
cipal of the Westtown School, who described his 
school’s experiment in interracial education, and 
Mr. William W. Swallow, well-known sculptor, 
who described the use of ceramics in the art 
program of the Allentown public schools. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School, Haverford, Pa. 


The world of education is quite evidently in 
ferment. Harvard has announced its plan to 
abolish the free elective system. Colgate has 
gone in for the “core” curriculum. Yale will 
prescribe the courses taken during the first two 
years. Latest of all, Princeton will require cer- 
tain basic subjects during the first two years of 
college: natural science; art and literature; 
modern society; history, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. After these first two years, according to 
the Princeton Bulletin, the compulsion will be 
less stringent, and the upper classmen will be 
able to choose their courses for their degrees 
with freedom. 

It would seem that the untrammeled elective 
system which made possible the wide selection 
of the past and which also made possible the 
widespread bewilderment among underclassmen 
which we have seen reflected in the comments 
of returning alumni is about to end. 

What, I wonder, is the implication for 
teachers and administrators in the secondary 
schools of the nation? 

The first obvious deduction from the changes 
which colleges are making is that school gradu- 
ates have been found lacking in the rudiments 
which are necessary as a basis for any advanced 
learning in college. They are, perhaps, deficient 
in their knowledge of English, of American his- 


tory, and of the problems of American democ- 
racy. They have, perhaps, been taught better 
techniques in manual training, French gram- 
mar, and domestic science without learning how 
to learn, so to speak. This is vastly oversimpli- 
fied, and I hope that some reader will write me a 
loud letter of protest. 

In any case, I have the feeling that the in- 
dependent schools of the country can pat them- 
selves on the back on one point here and hang 
their heads on another. They can pat themselves 
on the back because they have stuck to a “core” 
curriculum, whether they know it or not: the 
basic subjects, taught as well as possible. Gradu- 
ates of the independent school minority do well 
on things like the C.E.E.B. achievement tests, 
even when they are compared with the cream of 
the public school crop which takes the same 
examination. Our graduates have had a good 
course in history, and presumably they know 
what a reference book is. So far, so good. 

The independent schools can also hang their 
heads. Their students are sheltered. Too many 
jobs are done for them. When I said that pre- 
sumably their students know how to use a refer- 
ence book, I was being overly optimistic, per- 
haps. Many of them do not know what a library 
is for. Being a librarian, I know. What is much 
more serious, the independent schools have spent 
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far too much time on college entrance problems 
and too little time on education. And there is a 
vast difference in the two objectives. 


In the light of the changes being made in the 
college objectives, I think that we should re- 
examine our own aims with an eye to the future 
of our graduates who attend the colleges which 
are changing so markedly. Quite obviously, we, 
being college preparatory schools, must change 
with the colleges, or our products will not get the 
college kudos to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 

British education is also in ferment. Witness 
the following article, written by the British 
Ministry of Education, concerning the post-war 


compulsory education program outlined in the 
Education Act of 1944: 


County Colleges: Youth’s Opportunity 


Details of the scheme to provide County Colleges in 
England and Wales for the compulsory part-time educa- 
tion of some 1)4 million young persons between the ages 
of 15 and 18 are given in a pamphlet recently published 
by the Ministry of Education. 

Under the Education Act, 1944, it will be the duty of 
every local education authority to establish such a 
scheme for all young persons under 18 not in full-time 
education. Attendance will be required for one whole 
day or two half days a week for 44 weeks a year or, in 
certain cases, one continuous period of eight weeks or 
two periods of four weeks during the year. 

The scheme will operate from a date to be fixed by 
His Majesty by an Order in Council. 

The educational aims will be: 


(1) to help young people to live a healthy life. 


(2) to develop their knowledge and understanding; 
and 


(3) to develop character and a balanced outlook on 
life. 


The curriculum will be adjusted to meet the varying 
needs, interests, and capabilities of the students but will 
include such subjects as English, mathematics, history, 
geography, science and citizenship; practical work to 
assist them in their employment or hobbies; and physical 
education including gymnastics, athletics, dancing, 
swimming, boxing, wrestling, fencing, etc. Time will also 
be given for a variety of studies which students may 
choose themselves. The scheme will encourage the 
development of voluntary evening and weekend activi- 
ties and generally stimulate interest in the profitable use 
of leisure. 


In thinly populated rural areas with less than 


10,000 people within a radius of five miles, the college. 


may have to be residential, or partly residential, and 
there will only be a limited demand for special courses 
not taken by the general body of the students. 

In areas of from 10,000 to 25,000 people there will be 
a single non- residential college with reasonable facilities 


for all forms of further education, as defined in the 
Education Act, 1944. 


Areas containing from 25,000 to 50,000 people will 
produce about 400 students a day; and, again, one central 
college with a wider range of vocational and other further 
education should be all that is necessary. 


In large towns it is suggested that there should be one 
central college or group of colleges (technology, art, 
commerce, etc.) dealing with further education as a whole 
and a number of branch colleges in association with it. 
Thus an area of 500,000 people with about 4,000 students 
a day would probably need one central college and six 
more branch colleges. 

The central college would provide work of the higher 
grades and courses requiring large and expensive equip- 
ment and students would pass from the branch colleges 
to the central college as the need arose. 

Although the colleges will be designed primarily for 
compulsory part-time education, voluntary evening 
classes will be held in them and may house Youth 
Centers. Residential Colleges may also be used for adult 
“schools” and holiday camps or for agricultural educa- 
tion. 

Premises will include a gymnasium and an assembly 
hall with stage and provision for films, a library, student’s 
common room and craft rooms for domestic, light and 
heavy crafts. All classrooms will be wired for broad- 
casting and for visual aids. 

Classes will be coeducational except for subjects 
where segregation is desirable and, as a general rule, 
should not average more than 20 students. 

The pamphlet also deals with many of the problems 
of adolescents and emphasizes that a complete knowledge 
of their difficulties will be necessary in planning for their 
needs and wishes. 

It is also suggested that bodies representing local 
industrial and social interests should be appointed to 
advise authorities on questions affecting the welfare of 
young people in their area. Arrangements should be 
made to provide education beyond the age of 18, which 
should be encouraged during the day by extended re- 
lease from employment and for voluntary attendance in 
the student’s own time. 


Last, but far from least, in the picture of 
educational change is the continuing conference 
in London which is trying to set up the frame- 
work of an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization of the United Nations. This great 
project is now undergoing the rigors of constitu- 
tional child-birth, so to speak. That is, the dele- 
gates, all of whom agree that an international 
educational organization is vitally important in 
the future of the race, are still working over 
matters of protocol. Thirty-eight nations are 
present at the conference which someone de- 
scribed recently as the one bright spot in an 
otherwise grim world. Russia is absent — a fact 
which, in the light of Mr. Molotov’s statements 
at San Francisco, is unpleasant. But 38 nations 
are sold on the idea. 

What is most important, the U. S. seems to be 
sold on the idea. When the time for ratification 
comes, do not forget that the U. S. started the 
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whole thing. Whatever specific ideas come out of 
the London conference; whatever shape the 
constitution may have in its final form — what- 
ever mechanics, in short, the London conference 
may set up, they are worth examining. If a 
United Nations organization on the plane of 


educational, scientific, and cultural develop- 
ment can be set up, it may well turn out to be 
the hope of the future. 

My hope is that the teachers of America will 
be in the vanguard of the supporters of such an 
organization. 





WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


Student Placement in Language Courses 


The suspicion that keeping a student in an 
elementary language course when he should be 
advanced, or, in the case of another student, 
allowing him to take foreign languages for which 
he is not fitted, are, among others, two serious 
evils arising from haphazard placement and 
guidance, has caused Mr. Warren B. Koehler, 
director of testing and teacher of phonetics at 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., to initiate an 
investigation designed to find an answer to the 
question: “Can the guess be taken out of student 
placement in language courses?’ The investiga- 
tion is in its second year. By studying the final 
grades and all objective test scores of boys and 
girls beginning Latin, French, Spanish, and 
German, and, in addition, by studying the 
English "grades of these students, Mr. Koehler 
hopes to establish a generalization for each 
course. Thus, by measuring the student’s dem- 
onstrated ability against this standard, the 
guidance instructor would know whether to 
lighten a student’s language load or to give 
him a heavier load. 

Mr. Koehler is collecting evidence which, he 
hopes, will be used for placement purposes to 


supersede the wasteful custom of pushing all. 


students off the pier into the same water and 
exhorting them to sink or swim. The Milton 
Academy instructor’s ultimate aim is to separate 
the waders from those requiring waterwings, the 
swimmers from the high divers, and, above all, 
to identify those who should not go near the 
water at all. Since natural language ability is 
more clearly displayed in the first year course, 
he is directing his attention principally to the 
study of those boys and girls who are beginning 
a foreign language. His method has been to 
compare a student’s achievement in one course 
with his achievement in another. By contrasting 
the results of this comparison, then, with the 
statistical standard of the class as a whole, the 


guidance instructor will know whether to recom- 
mend adding a greater language load, reducing 
the load, or advancing the student to a higher 
class; or if it seems impracticable to change the 
schedule of the student, the language instructor 
will, in any case, know what to expect. 

Proceeding on the assumption that a certain 
number of generally bright and capable students 
plunge in and flounder about until a specific 
language weakness is recognized, Mr. Koehler 
further holds that this weakness can be so ex- 
treme as to justify the posting of “Don’t Go 
Near the Water” storm signals. Proficiency in 
English indicates proficiency in the study of any 
language, he further believes, and such pro- 
ficiency can be estimated by the study of the 
student’s grades and tests before he has taken 
and failed a language course. Whether Mr. 
Koehler is right or wrong will be determined by 
the results of his study during the next few 
years. 





Adult Evening Study Program at Andover 
After having suspended operations during 
1943, 1944, and 1945 because of restrictions on 
travel and the pressure of war work, the An- 
dover Evening Study Program for Adults will 
recommence this year. There are courses in a 
variety of subjects given by the Phillips Acad- 
emy faculty to adults from Andover, Mass., 
and surrounding communities. Courses will be 
offered from January 14 through March 6, 1946, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday nights. 
Founded in 1935 under the leadership of Mr. 
Alan R. Blackmer of the Department of English 
in response to a public demand for extended 
educational opportunities for adults, the pro- 
gram was continued for seven years. During 
these first years of its existence, enrollment rose 
from 252 in the first year to 790 in 1941, the last 
peacetime year. In 1942, with many civilian 
defense and other war courses added to the curric- 
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ulum, the enrollment jumped to a peak of close 
to 1,000. 

During the seven years of its existence the 
program has offered, in all, 129 courses, many of 
them the product of the work of several teachers. 
These courses have been given by 65 members of 
the faculty and more than 50 men and women 
from the town of Andover and from other schools 
and towns. Because those giving the courses 
have volunteered their services, and because 
Phillips Academy has provided the buildings, 
the charge can be kept at a minimum. There is a 
registration fee of $2.00 plus $1.00 for each 
course selected. All profits accruing from the 
program are distributed to charity; over $3,100 
has been given to educational and charitable 
organizations in the community since it was 
inaugurated. 

The twelve courses to be offered beginning in 
January are as follows: “Famous People,” a 
biography sy mposium ; “World Issues Affecting 
American Interests” 5 “Straight Thinking”’; 
“Effective Speaking”; “Keeping Fit”; “Signifi- 
cant Books of the Twentieth Century”; “Ethics 
Past and Present’; “Our Latin-American Neigh- 
bors’; ““How Atoms Behave’’; ‘““Your House’’; 


“Enjoying Good Music”; and “Studio Art.” 





Conference on Education for Public Service 


The fifth annual meeting of the Conference 
on Education for Public Service was held at the 
Harvard Club in New York City on November 
13. At the morning session Mr. Charles Butcher, 
chairman of the Philadelphia Committee of 
Seventy, spoke on “How Philadelphia is Trying 
to raise Standards in Politics.” During the 
luncheon meeting Dr. Henry Hein, principal of 
the James Monroe High School, New York City, 
was the speaker. 

Officers for the following year were selected 
as follows: chairman, Mark Emerson, Friends 
Central School, Philadelphia; secretary, Charles 
Buell, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H.; mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, Alton R. Hyatt, 
Assistant Headmaster, The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., Walter Head, Headmaster, 
Montclair Academy, Montclair, N. J., and 
Phillips E. Wilson, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 

During the afternoon session there was a 
panel discussion on the topic “Practical Steps 
Toward Wider Participation of Independent 
School Graduates in Public Service.” Members 
of the panel were Walter Gellhorn, War Labor 
Board, New York City, Charles R. Erdman, 





Mayor, Princeton, N. J., Donald Rich, The 
Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., H. Eliot 
Kaplan, Executive Secretary, National Civil 
Service League, New York City, and William 
A. Hamm, Supervisor of Social Studies, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The purpose of the conference is to encourage 
and assist member schools in preparing their 
students for wide participation in public life. 
The conference originated in the conviction that 
independent schools should take a greater re- 
sponsibility in furnishing the country with civic 
servants, elective and appointive, and in stimu- 
lating their students to take part in the political 
life of the country through voting, membership 
in political parties and other activities of citizens 
in a democracy. Delegates from 90 independent 
schools in New England, and the New York and 
Philadelphia areas were invited. Many schools 
were represented by both students and faculty 
members. 





Collections at Milton Academy 


As befitting the character of an institution 
which, three years from now, will celebrate its 
150th birthday, Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., 
is witnessing stirrings of interest in its past 
history and in its past achievements. Collected 
by Miss Margaret Osgood, librarian, and being 
displayed at the present time in the Academy 
library is a partial collection of books written by 
graduates of the school or by members of the 
faculty. Miss Osgood solicits help from friends 
of the school in making this collection more 
complete. Since magazine articles such as those 
written by Cleveland Amory, ’35 for the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Benjamin Rice, ’20, editor of 
Yankee Magazine, and William I. Nichols, ’22 
editor of This Week magazine, cannot be con- 
veniently exhibited, the display is confined to 
books and pamphlets. 

Among Milton Academy’s most distinguished 
graduates is Robert E. Sherwood, ’14, whose 
most recent play The Rugged Path is now play- 
ing in New York. Formerly monitor of Wolcott 
House, one of the school dormitories, Mr. Sher- 
wood spent six years as an undergraduate of 
Milten Academy. A member of the Black Watch 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces during World 


-War I, he has served with distinction during 


World War II as Coordinator of Information of 
the Overseas Branch of the Office of War Infor- 
mation. From a long list of successful works 
representative plays such as The Road to Rome, 
Waterloo Bridge, Idiot's Delight, and Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois are being displayed. 
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Milton Academy is fortunate in owning a 
collection of association items at some time the 
possession of Thomas Stearns Eliot, 06, one of 
the most influential poets of this generation. 
Though now a resident of London and a British 
citizen, he has returned to this country fre- 
quently to lecture at Harvard and to speak at 
other institutions, including Milton Academy. 
One of the most prized items in the T. S. Eliot 
collection presented to the Academy by his 
brother Henry Ware Eliot is a physics notebook 
with a certificate pasted in the inside front cover 
signed by Mr. H. W. LeSourd, Head of the 
Science Department of Milton Academy. (After 
over forty years of service Mr. LeSourd retired 
last year and is living in Cambridge.) The 
hundred-odd items which compose the Eliot 
collection are reviews, translations, criticisms, 
books belonging to his library, collections of his 
poems, and copies of magazines he has edited. 





Lectures at St. Mark’s 


On October 10th, Mr. Christopher Legge 
gave an address to St. Mark’s School, South- 
boro, Mass., entitled ‘Anglo-American Rela- 
tions.” His talk was concerned primarily with 
the differences in government between England 
and the United States. Mr. Legge is a graduate 
of Eton and Oxford, and is now studying at 
Harvard. 

On October 31st, Dr. Ivan A. Getting spoke 
to the School on “Atomic Energy.” He discussed 
the history of this energy, its present use, and its 
possibilities for the future. Dr. Getting is a staff 
member of Radiation Laboratory at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

On November 7th, Mrs. George W. Elderkin 
gave the first of a series of lectures having to do 
with the Classics. Mrs. Elderkin’s lecture was 
entitled “Archaeological Sights of Greece.” It 
was illustrated with moving pictures in color. 
Mrs. Elderkin is the wife of Professor George 
Elderkin, who is in the Classics Department at 
Princeton. 





St. Mark’s Dinners 

A series of dinners have been inaugurated at 
St. Mark’s by Rev. William Brewster, Head- 
master. Groups of older boys are invited to these 
dinners to meet a guest of the evening. These 

ests’ are men from various callings and 
walks of life, who come to the dinner prepared to 
speak informally about their occupations, and to 
answer questions. A surgeon, an industrialist, a 
theologian, a journalist, a scientist, and a lawyer 


have contributed evenings of interest to boys 
beginning to turn serious attention to the 
future. 





Boy Scout Scholarships at St. George’s 
School 

St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., has 
put into practice an interesting program of com- 
petitive non-denominational scholarships for 
members of Boy Scout organizations. There are 
three scholarships available to the Boy Scouts of 
the New England states, exclusive of Rhode 
Island. The award of these scholarships is de- 
termined by the following factors: — the school 
record and I.Q. of the candidate, his scout 
record, a statement from his former principal, a 
statement from his scout master, letters of 
recommendation from three of the candidate’s 
friends, and a competitive examination. These 
three scholarships are valued at one thousand 
dollars each. 

For the State of Rhode Island, St. George’s 
offers the Narragansett Council Scholarship. All 
scouts in the Narragansett Council, whose area 
almost wholly coincides with the state boun- 
daries of Rhode Island, are eligible to compete. 
This award consists of a full boarding scholar- 
ship, which includes tuition, room, board, medi- 
cal and accident insurance, ordinary laundry and 
pressing charges, and other assessments. The 
candidate for this award is selected on the same 
basis as outlined above. 





Phillips Exeter Academy Increases Tuition 

The trustees of The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., have voted that, beginning with 
the academic year 1946-47, the Academy tuition 
charge shall be raised to $1,250. This change will 
take effect in September, 1946. 

It is ten years since the present charge of 
$1,050, which covers instruction, board, room 
(including furniture, blankets, linen, and towels), 
infirmary and medical care, all physical training 
and athletic privileges, post office box, use of 
laboratory equipment, concerts, plays, and ath- 
letic contests, was established. Within the last 
decade, which has included the war years, the 
costs in almost every direction, such as for main- 
tenance, labor, food, etc., have increased heavily. 
Because the trustees and teaching force of the 
Academy have been very anxious to keep down 
the charges of students, the Academy has en- 
deavored to work along without any increase. 
The result, for the last two or three years, has 
been an operating deficit in the aggregate of 
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several hundred thousand dollars. Moreover, 
heavy expenditures for repairs and renewals, 
which in the war years owing to the lack of 
materials, have not been made, must now be put 
into immediate effect. Already material im- 
provements have been made in the dining halls 
in both the quality and service of food. 

For all these reasons, the trustees have finally 
found it essential that, in line with similar ad- 
vances by other educational institutions, the 
Academy now make this increase. It should be 
borne in mind that the average cost to the Acad- 
emy of a student’s education at Exeter is at 
present about $1,700. Even with the flat in- 
crease of $200 per student, there remains a dif- 
ference of $450 which the Academy absorbs and 
the student gets free. Adequate arrangements 
will be made to provide, through foundation 
grants and scholarships, for those students who 
have not the financial resources to meet the new 
rate, according to an announcement by Lewis 
Perry, principal, and Corning Benton, treasurer, 
of the Academy. 





Honor Rooms 


For over fifteen years St. Louis Country 
Day in Missouri has maintained twelve “Honor 
Rooms” for seniors. A room is shared by two 
seniors, and each room is large enough to ac- 
commodate two desks and chairs. A senior who 
keeps a satisfactory record in scholarship and 
citizenship is entitled to spend any time outside 
of recitations in his “Honor Room.” Should he 
fail in either respect, he spends this time in regu- 
larly supervised study halls. The “Honor 
Rooms’’ are intended to serve several purposes. 
Possession of one is a sought-after privilege and 
is thus a stimulus to good scholastic standing 
and citizenship. Since the occupants are on their 
own, it helps the students bridge the gap be- 
tween the supervised life of secondary school and 
the freedom of college. As disciplinary matters 
are handled by an “Honor Room Committee,” 
it is an introduction to self-government. 

While it is obvious that these goals are never 
fully achieved and that success therein varies 
with the caliber of successive Senior Classes, the 
school faculty and the graduates feel that, on the 
whole, the experiment is highly successful. 





Reopening of the Northwood School 

Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster of the North- 
wood School, Lake Placid, New York, has an- 
nounced that a recent meeting of the Board of 





Trustees voted to reopen the school on Septem- 
ber 18, 1946. 


Because of the nearness of the school to Lake 
Placid Club and the suitability of the property as 
a processing unit, it was occupied by the army 
August 20, 1944, when the Club was requisi- 
tioned. The army has now turned back the 
property and is reconditioning it at government 
expense. 


Contact with parents and graduates has been 
maintained during the period when the school 
has not been in session, and a normal enrollment 
is expected at the opening. 





Sailing at Tabor 


Sailing continues to be an important part of 
the sports program at Tabor Academy, Marion, 
Mass. According to the Tabor Log, facilities 
were better than ever this fall because of the 
addition to the fleet of sixteen boats last spring. 
Included in the boats available to students are 
five of the 15-foot E-boat class, six Cape Cod 
““Mercurys”’ and numerous smaller craft. Sunday 
races, under the leadership of Mr. Howard, have 
been a most popular feature of the program. 
These races are run on the point system, and the 
winner receives an award at the fall sports 
banquet. 

The flagship of the Tabor fleet is ““The Tabor 
Boy” a ninety-foot schooner, which is handled 
under the direction of Captain John Carlson. 
The Log reports, “The schooner is manned by a 
competent crew of fifteen boys, who maintain 
the ship and man her on the week-end cruises, 
four of which have been taken to date. They 
have been to Vineyard Haven twice, Nantucket, 
and Provincetown. The last cruise of the season 
will probably be to Edgartown.” 





Art Exhibits at Kent 


The first of four circulating art exhibits from 
the Museum of Modern Art has been on display 
in the Stickney Library of the Kent School, 
Kent, Conn. This first exhibition is entitled 
“An Introduction to Modern Painting,” and will 
be followed later by a showing of work by 
American artists. In the winter term is sched- 
uled an exhibit of modern portrait techniques, 
and in the spring term there is a plan to have a 
show concerning community planning under the 
title “Look at Your Neighborhood.” ... 


— From an article in The Kent News. 
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Belmont Hill School 

A joint Glee Club concert was given by the 
boys of St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass., and 
the Belmont Hill School, Belmont, Mass., on 
Friday, December 7, at Belmont Hill. On 
Friday, December 14, the boys of the Belmont 
Hill School presented the play “Room Service”’ 
in the School Field House. 





Detroit University School 


Detroit University School is looking forward 
to the greatest period in its history. Four years 
ago D.U.S. merged with the Grosse Pointe 
Country Day School to form one school system 
under the headmastership of Mr. Lambert F. 
Whetstone. Now D.U.S. is the boys’ school, 
while Grosse Pointe Country Day is the girls’. 
There are inter-school departmental arrange- 
ments, joint committees, a unified yearbook, a 
combined variety show, and so on. Though the 
schools are three miles apart, everything possible 
is done to achieve a unity of spirit and purpose. 

Since the reorganization, the faculty, admin- 
istration, and Board of Trustees have been work- 
ing together for the betterment of the school. 
Last year, for instance, a curriculum committee 
investigated thoroughly the whole question of 
the aims and purposes of the school, especially 
in connection with the position of a Country 
Day School in the community. 

The daily program is now organized so that 
the school day runs from 8:55 through 4:45, with 
all parts of it generally well used. Activity 
periods are a part of the schedule. There is an 
athletic and calisthenics program beginning at 
3:15, which is compulsory for each student each 
day. Classes are small, averaging ten or less. 
There is an extensive assembly program series 
which features faculty lectures, round tables, 
debates, films, and quiz shows. 

Some current objectives are the building of a 
larger and more useful library, with special 
browsing privileges available for honor students; 
a greater emphasis on a study of civilization and 
history from the great books; an attempt to as- 
certain the real usefulness of prognostic tests 
within the school system; and the development 
of a new literary magazine. 





Francis Parker School 
An integral part of every day at the Francis 
Parker School in Chicago is the morning as- 
sembly, called the Ex period. These periods are 





carefully planned to be of real value to the stu- 
dent body. Through the so-called Ex Com- 
mittee, which is composed of members from each 
class, students participate actively in planning 
them. Programs are provided both from within 
the school by faculty and students, and from the 
outside. Guest speakers, often alumni, appear 
regularly; motion pictures are sometimes shown. 
These morning assemblies have become more 
than just a break in the daily routine. Since the 
students help to plan them and often participate 
in them, they are an integral part of the educa- 
tional plan. 





Money-Raising Drive 

From November 15th through December 
15th the University School in Cleveland has been 
working on a campaign to raise $200,000 for a 
War Memorial Endowment Fund. The cam- 
paign has been sponsored by the Trustees and 
the Alumni Association. The purpose of the 
Endowment Fund will be to increase the service 
of the school to the community in the names of 
the men the school wishes to honor. A small 
portion of the Fund will be used to construct a 
tangible memorial in the main lobby of the 
school; however, the bulk of the money will be 
used for Endowed Scholarships and a Past 
Service Retirement Fund for the faculty. 





Parents’ Associations! 


One of the most important parts of North 
Shore Country Day School in Winnetka, Illinois, 
is The Parents Association. This organization 
does everything possible to help Mr. Perry 
Smith, the headmaster, run an effective school. 
The morale of the school is considerably aided by 
the interest and help of this association. There 
are seven active committees: the Office Com- 
mittee, which aids the school office in the regular 
routine of the school day; the House Committee, 
which aims to make the school a more attractive, 
workable, and livable institution for both stu- 
dents and teachers; the Steering Committee, 
which acts as an advisory group working with the 
teachers and helping to effect a free exchange of 
experiences and opinions among parents and 
teachers; the Art Library Committee, which 
looks after framing and hanging pictures around 
the school, works with the Art Department to 
find pictures of educational value, and keeps the 
Art Library books in order and catalogued; the 
Lunch Committee, which aids the kitchen staff 


1 See also the article on page 7 of this issue and the article Fathers’ and Mothers’ Organizations, in the November issue. 
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daily in the lunch room; the Costume Commit- 
tee, which is responsible for the costumes used 
in the various dramatic activities, including 
operettas; and the Athletic Committee, which 
supports the athletic program. 





The St. Louis Country Day School’s chief 
instrument of liaison between the parents and 
school administration is the Mothers’ Com- 
mittee. This group is composed of two mothers 
from each of the school’s eight classes and meets 
regularly with the Headmaster once a month. 
Over a period of some ten years the Mothers’ 
Committee has served its purpose well in keeping 
the school and its patrons in close touch. 





Hobby Show 


An important event of the fall term at the 
Milwaukee University School is the Annual 
Hobby Show. At this Show students have the 
chance to show how pleasurably and profitably 
they use some of their extra-curricular time. 
The wide variety of the exhibits is always one of 
the outstanding features of the Show. Awards 
for the best developed hobbies are given. Stu- 
dents and parents are finding this annual show 
increasingly worthwhile. 





Library-Study Hall 

Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, IIl., this 
year has combined its study hall with its library. 
The old study hall in the school building has been 
eliminated altogether, giving way to office and 
classroom space. The library in Remsen House 
has been enlarged and furnished with additional 
tables and chairs. Additional stack space has 
also been acquired. The faculty hopes to achieve 
two goals by this combination: (1) a more prac- 
tical use of the library by many more students, 
and (2) a more effective supervision of study 
habits for those boys needing such supervision. 
Everything is being done to make the library one 
of the most workable parts of the school. Re- 
ports from other schools which have had this 
system of a library-study hall would indicate the 
value of such a procedure. Techniques for the 
effective administering of this system are being 
worked out. 





Harvard School for Boys (Chicago) 

A letter from Miss Elsie Schobinger, former 
head of the Harvard School for Boys in Chicago, 
deserves to be quoted almost in its entirety: 

“After being in our family for seventy-five 
years, The Harvard School is going into another 





regime. Under the ancien régime, my father was 
principal for fifty years. I worked with him dur- 
ing his later years, and became principal at his 
death in 1927, with my co-principal, Mr. Charles 
E. Pence. Since Mr. Pence’s death in 1941, I 
have owned and operated the school alone. 
Members of our immediate family have been in 
the school as principals, teachers, or pupils for a 
total of one hundred and thirty years. 

“During the last two years I have been look- 
ing forward to withdrawing from the burden of 
ever accumulating work, and have been prepar- 
ing my assistant principal and supervisor of the 
lower department, Mr. Harry D. Pyle, and my 
dean of men and athletic director, Mr. Leslie M. 
Dohr, to take over. I took the occasion of our 
eightieth anniversary dinner in June to announce 
my retirement and their accession to the duties 
of principals. They are now carrying on the 
school most successfully, with a large enroll- 
ment.” 

For the splendid work Miss Schobinger has 
done at the Harvard School she deserves much 
praise. The Harvard School is one of the oldest 
private college preparatory schools in the Middle 
West. Miss Schobinger has helped make its 


place secure. 





News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 

After fourteen years at Deerfield Academy, 
Claude L. Allen, Jr., registrar, left on October 4, 
to become headmaster of Hebron Academy in 
Hebron, Maine. Mr. Allen is taking up his new 
duties immediately with the intention of reopen- 
ing Hebron next fall. That school was closed in 
1943, when its trustees deemed Hebron’s func- 
tions too severely limited by wartime conditions. 

Mr Allen graduated from Andover in 1925, 
and Harvard in 1929. He came to Deerfield from 
Harvard Law School in 1931, as a tutor in Latin 
and Mathematics. Gradually he moved into the 
administration so that during the last five years 
his work has been entirely concerned with such 
fields as admissions, boys’ and faculty schedules, 
and advisory work to the senior class on college 
and service choices. When Edwin Bridgman 
went into the armed services in 1942, Mr. Allen 
gave up his classes entirely to become the regis- 
trar, in which capacity he acted until he left. 


— From The Deerfield Scroll. 





Two new men have joined the faculty at St. 
Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. Mr. Earnest 
Edward Howarth has been appointed head 
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coach of football and baseball. He will also be an 
assistant basketball coach and teach courses in 
Latin and Mathematics. Before coming to St. 
Mark’s, Mr. Howarth was at Tower Hill, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Mr. Gordon Herbert Sunbury, formerly of 
St. Andrew’s School, Middletown, Delaware, 
will teach courses in English, be in charge of 
Objective Testing, and do special work in the 
English Department. 





The appointment of Thompson D. Grant as 
assistant headmaster at Pebble Hill Country 
Day School, De Witt, N. Y., was announced this 
fall by Headmaster Charles W. Bradlee. Mr. 
Grant, a graduate of Colby College, has been a 
member of the faculty at Pebble Hill eight years 
and director of admissions since 1942. 

Roger C. Fletcher and David Baldwin joined 
the teaching staff at Pebble Hill this year. Mr. 
Fletcher, who will teach mathematics and 
science, is a graduate of Yale University, where 
he majored in chemistry. He was an assistant in 
the chemistry department at Yale for one year 
and later taught at Hillyer Junior College in 
Hartford, Conn. For two years he has been 
teaching in the Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
training department. 

Mr. Baldwin will teach in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and coach junior varsity foot- 
ball. He was a member of the class of 1944 at 
Harvard and has his honorable discharge from 
the United States marine corps. 





Lewis Perry, principal of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire, ad- 
dressed the Yale University assembly marking 
the opening of the fall term on Friday evening, 


November 2, on the topic ““Young Men in a New 
World.” 





The Woodstock Country School in Vermont 
is Opening its first year under the co-directorship 
of David Bailey, former Master of Thomas 
House and member of the English Department 
at The Lawrenceville School. 





Mr. Augustus P. Zabuesnic, formerly of the 
Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, N. J., 
has been appointed a member of the Modern 
Language Department at Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J., where he took up his duties 
during the summer session. 

Other new members of the faculty at Law- 
renceville are Mr. Frederick L. Ferris, Jr., who 
has joined the science department after a period 


of service in the Navy; Mr. James M. Howard, 
Jr., who is teaching in the English department; 
Mr. Ambrose C. T. Short, formerly of the George 
School, who has taken up work in the Davidson 
House and in the English department; and Mr. 
Thomas Mason Page, who joined the summer 
school faculty almost immediately after his 
return from the China-India-Burma theater, 
where he was connected with the American Red 
Cross. Mr. Page, housemaster of the Thomas 
House, is teaching in the English department. His 
previous teaching experience was gained at the 
Pomfret, Arizona Desert, and Pawling Schools. 


— From The Lawrentian 
of The Lawrenceville School. 





Dr. Russell Sturgis Bartlett, headmaster of 
the Gunnery School in Washington, Connecticut, 
died at his home, September 10, 1945. He suc- 
ceeded the Rev. Tertius Van Dyke as headmaster 
three years ago. Dr. Bartlett, a graduate of Yale 
in the class of 1917, served as a lieutenant in the 
submarine service during the First World War. 
He received his doctor’s degree at Yale in 1924, 
and after a period of travel and further study he 
was appointed assistant professor of physics at 
that university. From 1932 until 1940 he taught 
in the science department at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy. 





After nearly four years of service in the 
O.W.I., and in the Army, Mr. George W. Hayes 
has returned to his former position of English 
master at the Kent School, Kent, Conn. 

Mr. T. Dixon Walker, who has been on leave 
of absence from the faculty of the Kent School 
since April, 1942, is now on terminal leave from 
the Army Air Corps. As yet, Mr. Walker is not 
teaching at the school, but he has resumed ac- 
tivity as secretary of the alumni council and has 
been helping with the fall athletics. 








APPOINT A BULLETIN CORRESPONDENT 


It is recommended that every school appoint a 
“Butietin Correspondent” to send in news for 
“What the Schools Are Doing.” The correspondent 
should not be the head of the school, but a member 
of the faculty — preferably the public relations 
director, if there is such a person in the school. His 
duties should be to urge his colleagues to contribute 
material for the BuLLETIN, to collect it from them, 
put it in usable form, and mail it to the appropriate 
editor. 

Is your school a regular contributor to the 
BuLLetin? 
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Dr. 
Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Massachusetts, has been elected to the Board of 


Edward W. Eames, headmaster of 


Trustees of Amherst College. He will act as 
alumni trustee and will serve a term of six years. 
Dr. Eames had recently served as a member of 
an alumni committee appointed by the college to 
formulate post-war plans for Amherst. 

Mr. Manfred L. Palmer, instructor in chem- 
istry at Governor Dummer Academy since 1942, 
has resigned to accept a position as research 
chemist. His successor on the faculty is Mr. 
Carlton D. Blanchard, a graduate of Massachu- 
setts State College, who was head of the science 
department of Norwich Free Academy in Con- 
necticut. 

Other additions to the faculty at Governor 
Dummer are Mr. Edward N. Wilkes, formerly 
head of the history department at the Darrow 
School at New Lebanon, N. Y., who is teaching 
general science and mechanical drawing; Mr. 
William E. Maxson, a graduate of Amherst 
College in the class of 1940, who is teaching 
English and assisting in coaching; Mr. Ralph O. 
Carruth, for the last three years a teacher of 
mathematics at the Taylor School at Clayton, 
Missouri, who joins the mathematics depart- 
ment; and Mr. Lawrence L. Hlavacek, who 
comes to Governor Dummer from the Trinity 
School in New York, where he taught history 
and coached the baseball team. Mr. Hlavacek 
is teaching civics and assisting in coaching. 





Mr. Albert C. Tyler, associated with the 
Chestnut Hill Academy since 1937, and head of 
the Mathematics department there, died at his 
summer home in East Harpswell, Maine, on 
July 25, 1945. Mr. Tyler was formerly head of 
the mathematics department at the Haverford 
School, and later headmaster of the Providence 
Country Day School. 





Mr. Frank Cutright, formerly a member of 
the faculty at the West Nottingham Academy in 
Colora, Maryland, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in English and general science at South Kent 
School, South Kent, Connecticut. 





Peekskill Military Academy has five new 
instructors on its faculty for the year 1945-46. 
Lt. Raymond D. Saalbach, who is teaching 
English and geography, has returned to educa- 
tion after three years of service in the United 
States Navy. Before the war he taught at the 
Pennington School, New Jersey. 





Mr. Albert des Rochers comes to the Aca- 
demy to teach English after three years’ service 
in the United States Army Air Corps. Mr. des 
Rochers was Registrar at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 


Mr. Lester E. May is back in education as a 
mathematics and science instructor after three 
years with the Atlas Powder Company. Before 
the war he was a member of the Science De- 
partment at Milton Academy. 


Mr. Jose A. Batle, a petees of the Univer- 
sity of Barcelona, comes from the Oratory School 
to teach Spanish. 


Mr. Glenn A. Keyes comes from Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vermont, to teach 
mathematics. 





New members of the faculty at the Belmont 
Hill School, Belmont, Mass., this year include 
Mr. Roger Duncan, in the English Department, 
formerly at Fenn School; Mr. Morris R. Bur- 
roughs, from Eaglebrook, who will have charge 
of the music and assist in the English Depart- 
ment; Mr. John Koslowski, from Governor 
Dummer, who will teach Science and History; 
Mr. Otto von Mering, Williams ’43, who has 
worked for the past year and a half in the New 
York Public Library, to teach French and Latin. 
Also, Mr. William E. Croke,who has been a 
part-time member of the faculty for the past 
three years is now a full-time member. Two 
former members have returned after duty with 
the armed forces, Mr. Charles Jenney, Jr., who 
has been a Lieutenant Commander in the Navy 
and Mr. Henry B. Sawyer, who has been a 
Captain in the Army. 





Dr. John F. Gummere, headmaster of the 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, was 
awarded the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
at the June Commencement of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 





Mr. Edward J. Jenkinson has joined the 
faculty of the Midland School, Los Olivos, Cali- 
fornia, taking all the lower classes in English. 
Mr. Jenkinson is a graduate of Didsbury College, 
Manchester, England. He served from 1915 to 
1917 in East Africa with the Legion of Frontiers- 
men. Since 1925 he has been a minister of the 
Methodist Church both in India and in the 
United States. 
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Mr. William Graves, a graduate of Trinity 
College, is the only new master added to the 
faculty at Westminster School, Simsbury, Con- 
necticut, this year. His teaching includes 
English and a new course for the Second Form 
in language fundamentals designed to give a 
better foundation for later study of foreign 
languages. 





Additions to the faculty of The Hill School 
at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, are as follows: Mr. 
Henry R. Casselberry, a graduate of the Temple 
University School of Music, and formerly head of 
the music department of the Upper Merion High 
School, has come to The Hill as a member of the 
music department. Mr. Donald H. Cross, a 
graduate of the University of Maine, who for the 
past three years has taught at the Wassookeag 
Preparatory School in Maine, has joined the 
mathematics department. Mr. Wendell O. 
Harding, a graduate of Dartmouth College, and 
recently Principal of the Waitsfield Junior and 
Senior High School of Waitsfield, Vermont, has 
entered the history department. Mr. Ralph R. 
Richard, a graduate of the West Chester Teachers 
College and of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has joined the mathematics department at The 


Hill this fall. 





Three new masters have been appointed to 
the faculty of the Allendale School, Rochester, 
N. Y., this fall. Mr. Desmond Murphy, who is a 
new mathematics instructor and headmaster of 
the lower school, has had a varied experience as 
Director of the Lower Schools of Carteret Aca- 
demy, Orange, N. J., of Chestnut Hill Academy, 
in Philadelphia, and as Superintendent of Schools 
at New Lenox, Illinois. Recently he has returned 
from service with the Red Cross as Field Direc- 
tor. Mr. Eugene Bradley, formerly instructor at 
the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Illinois, and Cornell University, and more re- 
cently a member of the faculty at Montclair 
Academy, Montclair, N. J., has joined the de- 
partment of modern languages at Allendale. 
Mr. Wilbur C. Getz, a graduate of Alfred Uni- 
versity, formerly an instructor at the East 
Aurora High School and at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, will teach mechanical drawing at Allen- 
dale this year. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Because of illness, Mr. Edgar R. Krepps, 
Editor of the section devoted to news of elementary 
schools, was unable to prepare his copy for the 
present issue of the Buttetin. His department will 
appear again next month. 




















REVISIONS OF SEB FRENCH 
EXAMINATION AND FRENCH 
VOCABULARY LIST 


This fall the Modern Language Committee sent 
out a second questionnaire, to find out if member 
schools would approve of certain revisions of the 
requirements for the French examination and of the 
French Vocabulary List. A summary of the replies 
follows: 

Sixty schools returned the questionnaire. They 
voted 


1. To remove the frequency list from the Vocabu- 
lary List. 
Yes: 54 No:2 No answer: 4 
2. To group the words in the Vocabulary List into 
categories. 
Yes: 58 No:2 
3. To remove the English meanings from the Vocab- 
ulary List. 
Yes:12 No:45 Noanswer:2 Quibbled: 1 
4. To remove from the List words listed in the 
Definition of Requirements. 


Yes: 38 No: 15 No answer: 1 Don’t 
care: 6 

5. To give in Vocabulary List only the infinitives 
of verbs. 
Yes: 45 No: 12 No answer: 1 Don’t 


care: 1 Don’t understand: 1 
6. To list the grammar requirements at each level 
of the Vocabulary List. 
Yes: 52 No: 3 No answer: 1 
sary: 3 Don’t understand: 1 
7. To modernize the requirements for the examina- 
tion at the first-year level. 
Yes: 51 No:6 No answer: 3 
8. To include on the examination questions testing 
aural comprehension. 
Yes: 42 No: 14 No answer: 2 Question- 
able: 2 
9. To make a written composition a required part 
of the examination. 
Yes: 25 No:32 Noanswer:2 For French 
III only: 1 


The Committee is going ahead on the assump- 
tion that it has the approval of the schools with 
regard to all points except 3 and 9. It hopes to 
complete its work by the spring of 1946. This will 
mean that the revisions will first affect the examination 


of 1947. 


Unneces- 


























NEWS OF THE GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Oldfields School 
Glencoe, Maryland 
Miss Alice Austen McMurran, for many 
years Associate Principal of Oldfields School, 
died on September 14, 1945. What Mr. Chips 
was to the boys of Brookfield School, Miss Alie 
was to generations of Oldfields girls. Although 
for some time her activities were largely re- 
stricted to her Victorian parlor, where she 
poured tea and where each girl came to say 
goodnight, and to her charming garden, her 
horizons were as broad as the world; her sym- 
pathies were deep; and her interests as fresh as 
tomorrow. In her passing, those who knew her 
feel not only a sense of personal loss, but re- 
gretful certainty that this hectic modern world 
will never see her like again. 





St. Timothy’s School 
Catonsville, Maryland 


St. Timothy’s School has always stressed the 
importance of current events in its curriculum, 
and for many years weekly programs have been 
given where students speak on some topic of 
current interest. This year one program each 
month is being sponsored by a department in 
the school other than the History Department 
which usually directs this work. During the fall 
term the subjects have been “The Bible,” given 
by the Bible Department; “Word Origins,” 
illustrated with colored slides, which was di- 
rected by the History of Art Department; and 
“The Atomic Bomb” by the Science Depart- 
ment. 

St. Timothy’s has also had several lectures 
by guest speakers since the opening of school. 
Among these have been Mr. Orville Prescott, 
daily book reviewer for the New York Times, 
who spoke on “Books in This Troubled World,” 
and Miss Helen Kirkpatrick, war correspondent, 
who told of her experiences with the allied armies 
in Europe. Dr. Theodore Spencer, of Radcliffe 
College, discussed “Anthony and Cleopatra” as a 
part of the English Department’s program on 
Shakespeare, Mr. Richard Harkness, NBC com- 
mentator from Washington, gave an analysis of 
the present world situation entitled, “Permanent 
Peace or an Easy Armistice,” and Mr. J. Donald 
Adams, literary critic of the New York Times, 
talked about “Poetry in Our Time.” Two 
Sunday evening speakers were Mr. Hans Kindler, 
conductor of the National Symphony Orchestra, 


and Dr. Richard Zeisler of Kenyon College in 
Ohio. Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, an alumna of St. 
Timothy’s, visited the school in November and 
told of her work as National Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the Woman’s Army 
Corps. She traveled extensively in Europe in- 
specting WAC installations for General Marshall. 

In addition to these speakers who came to the 
school some of the students have attended meet- 
ings of the Baltimore Chapter of the Foreign 
Policy Association. The speaker for the Decem- 
ber meeting was Mrs. Vera Dean who had just 
returned from Europe and chose as her subject 
“Russia’s Bid for World Leadership.” The 
members of the American History classes were 
the guests of Mrs. John Work Garrett of Balti- 
more on December 8th when she exhibited her 
collection of rare books and maps of early 
America and Maryland. 

By a vote of the student body it was decided 
to give up having dessert on Wednesdays and 
Sundays and to donate the funds from this to the 
work of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. The girls in the Art classes also made 
decorative boxes which they sold for the benefit 
of local needs and other causes. 





Emma Willard School 
Troy, New York 

On November 14 the relation of mathematics 
to such subjects as engineering, botany and 
geology was entertainingly described before 
students of mathematics at Emma Willard 
School by Dr. Edward Kasner, Adrian professor 
of mathematics at Columbia University. Dr. 
Kasner, who ranks among the world’s half-dozen 
leading mathematicians, began his lecture by 
telling about experiments he began with children 
in a kindergarten 15 years ago. The “circlex 
pattern” which they made by fitting six pennies 
closely about one penny was essentially known 
to the Babylonians, he said. 

Engineers working on the yard-wide cables 
for the George Washington Bridge in New York 
observed a few years ago what happens to the 
pattern when the circles, represented by the 
pennies, are “squeezed.” Students of botany 
also are familiar with the hexagon pattern as it 
appears in the cells of a beehive. 

How children filling pails with marbles or 
sand could observe, if they would think about 
the matter, the operation of laws known to 
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geologists, for example, was subsequently pointed 
out by the speaker. 

Dr. Kasner, called upon in the question 
period, which followed the lecture, to speak 
about the fourth dimension, said he ranked 
Einstein with Archimedes and Newton because 
of the former’s contribution to mathematics, a 
subject that has been developing for hundreds of 
years. 





Highland Manor 
: West Long Branch, N. J. 

The Highland Manor School was represented 
at the Conference on School Publications held 
at the New York University School of Com- 
merce, Finance and Accounts, on November 9th. 
Among those who attended were Miss Ada 
Vinnecour, of the English Department, who 
supervises the editing of the school’s publica- 
tions, and Miss Doris Tobey, Senior, recently 
elected Editor-in-Chief of Manorisms, the 
school’s yearbook. 





Lincoln School 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Fifty pupils at Lincoln School, all studying 
the French language and culture, have taken a 
still larger number of French children under their 
wing for the period of reconstruction. In the 
afternoon, which might be devoted to sports or 
their own pleasures, they meet in the classrooms 
of the French Department to sew, knit, write 
letters, and finally to pack what they have made 
and gathered for shipment to France. At the 
beginning of the term in September, the girls 
adopted an elementary public school in Creil, an 
industrial town northeast of Paris. In addition, 
the students of French at Lincoln School have 
also adopted nine French children and two from 
Holland. Each child belongs to a large family, — 
some of eight or nine children — so that when 
the boxes are packed the girls often slip in some- 
thing for one of the brothers or sisters. In addi- 
tion to clothing, the boxes usually contain cakes 
of soap, and such sweets as sugar and sweetened 
cocoa. Some contain only food, such as powdered 
milk, baby food, and other items of nourishment 
for children that are unobtainable in France 
today. 

The secretary of each group at Lincoln writes 
a friendly letter of greeting to the ward in 
French, telling how glad the writer and her 
friends are to send the things which cannot now 
be found in France. 


Abbot Academy 
Andover, Mass. 

That two teachers who have given twenty- 
seven and twenty years, respectively, to Abbot 
Academy have had to resign in the same year is a 
great loss to the school. In Helen Robinson and 
Mary Carpenter, Abbot has had during their 
years at the school two loyal and devoted 
friends. Miss Robinson came to Abbot in 
1918, after nine years at the Newburyport High 
School and one at the Mount Hermon School. 
Except for a half-year’s leave of absence in 1936, 
she has taught Latin with enthusiasm and the 
highest standards during the twenty-seven years 
from that time until April of this year, when a 
fall resulted in a seriously fractured hip. It 
has been a great disappointment to her and to 
Abbot Academy that her accident has made 
it necessary for her to resign this year. 

Miss Carpenter came to Abbot in 1925, after 
only three years of teaching elsewhere, and 
undertook at a very youthful age her responsi- 
bility as head of the Physical Education De- 
partment. The work of the Director of Physical 
Education requires much physical endurance, 
and Miss Carpenter felt that after twenty-three 
years, twenty of them at Abbot, it was time for 
her to consider some work that would be less 
strenuous. She is planning to study this year at 
Columbia University in the field of Guidance or 
Counselling. 





Old Trail School 
Akron, Ohio 
On November 12, 1945, Old Trail celebrated 


its Twenty-fifth Anniversary, at which time a 
$200,000 building fund campaign was launched. 
Additions to the present structure include a new 
auditorium-gymnasium, studio, new upper 
school library and a wood and metal shop. 





Faculty Appointments 
Mrs. Eleanor Fletcher Crow, previously of 
the George School, in Pennsylvania, has joined 
the faculty of The Potter School in Tucson, 
Arizona, where she will head the English De- 
partment. 





The Reverend Andrew Mayer has come to 
Oldfields School from St. Thomas’s Church of 
Newark, Delaware. He will combine his duties 
as teacher of Bible and spiritual advisor for the 
school with those of the Rector of Immanuel 
Church, Glencoe, Maryland. Mrs. Mayer is also 
welcomed as a member of the Oldfields faculty. 
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The appointment of Miss Harriet M. Tyng as 
Director of the Lower School was announced on 
December first by Miss Anne Wellington, Head- 
mistress of Emma Willard School. Miss Tyng, 
who assists in the administration of the Lower 
School of Winsor School, Boston, will be in Troy 
for occasional conferences this year, although she 
will not take up her duties until September, 1946. 
She is an alumna of Barnard College, and has 
done graduate work at Bryn Mawr College and 
Columbia University. Before her appointment 
to the faculty of Winsor School, Miss Tyng held 
teaching positions at Mrs. Bolton’s School, 
Westport, Connecticut; Miss Fine’s School, 
Princeton, New Jersey; and the Montgomery 
Country Day School, Wynnewood, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Eleanor Florance was appointed Direc- 
tor of Studies at Laurel School, at the beginning 
of the school year in September. Among her 
duties are correlation of work in the Upper 
School, curricula studies and testing programs. 
In addition she continues to teach several sections 





of American History for seniors. Miss Florance 
has been in the history department of Laurel 
School for fifteen years. 





The recent appointments to the administra- 
tion and faculty of Old Trail School, Akron, 
Ohio, include the Headmaster, Robert L. 
Amsden, formerly director of the Taconic School, 
Salisbury, Connecticut, and principal of the 
American Grammar and High School, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Dean of Girls, Emelyn N. 
Rogers, formerly chairman of the Latin Depart- 
ment and house head of the National Cathedral 
School, Washington, D. C.; Supervisor, Lower 
School, Wilhelmina Roeske, who returned from 
a year’s leave of absence; instructor in English, 
H. James Tunney, formerly instructor of English 
at Cornell University; Librarian, Helen Stockert, 
formerly head librarian and instructor in library 
science at the Southern Seminary and Junior 
College, Buena Vista, Virginia; instructor in 
French and Spanish, Mme. Berthe Malecot, 
formerly instructor at Tower Hill School at 
Ogontz. 





NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
The Average American 


In a letter published in the INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot Buttetin, February, 1945, Lt. Col. 
Dave H. Morris, Jr., makes the following state- 
ment: “Based on two years’ experience in the 
field, I am convinced that the average American 
has almost no command of the English language, 
and almost no idea of how to say what he 
means.” If command of the English language 
postulates as a fundamental requisite the ability 
to speak and write the English language with 
propriety, no one can question the accuracy of 
Lt. Col. Morris’s words. In moving about in a 
large city one inevitably overhears a great deal 
of talk. High-school students often pitch their 
voices as if they were proclaiming their senti- 
ments to the world. The ungrammatical charac- 
ter of the language of many of these students is 
startling. To say that their teachers have fallen 
down on their jobs would be to pronounce a snap 
judgment and to over-simplify the problem. It is 
easier to blame teachers than to seek out the true 
causes of student failure. 

What I am going to say about student 
English does not apply to pupils of independent 


schools for reasons familiar to those who know 
this type of school, and my remarks are based on 
the testimony of my own ears and do not claim 
the authority of a scientific survey. In other 
schools there is more frequently a latent vis 
inertiae not surmountable, it seems, by the best 
of teaching. It is true that from our common 
schools have issued many good speakers and 
writers, but these are not average Americans. | 
think that we have proportionately more good 
speakers and writers than there were in the 
palmy days of Augustan elegance. Certainly 
more people now have the chance to learn to 
speak and write correctly and effectively. One 
might suppose from the remarks quoted from 
soldiers by Caesar that these average men spoke 
as good a Latin as Caesar himself. In these pas- 
sages, however, Caesar’s editing is quite obvious 
and is in accordance with the custom of ancient 
historians. 


I believe that the conditions cited by Lt. Col. 
Morris are due to the fact that average American 
students look on literate speaking and writing as 
something for specialists, like law, medicine, or 
dentistry. The average American student is not 
interested in excellence of language because he 
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does not intend to engage in an occupation that 
will demand such excellence. A boy whose am- 
bition it is to become a plumber may easily be 
tempted to think that he is wasting his time on 
all the fine English his teachers are trying to 
pour into him. He is wrong in so thinking, but he 
apparently does entertain some such opinion. 
The average American student, who has no 
thought of going to college, and wants to get out 
of school as soon as the law allows him and to 
find himself a job, sees and hears about him many 
“successful” men whose language is no better 
than his. Among these worthies for whom rhe- 
toric is an unknown art and grammar counts for 
little, may be his own father, who lives in a good 
house, drives a shiny car, is respected by his 
neighbors, and earns more money than the 
teachers who know so much about speaking and 
writing. So this lad possessed of a high-school 
certificate goes blithely on forcing the perfect 
passive participle to do duty as a past indicative 
active, reveling in the double negative, joining 
past indicatives in an unholy marriage with 
auxiliary verbs, and playing fast and loose with 
pronouns. A war comes along, and boys like him 
are drafted, some of them become non-commis- 
sioned officers, and the officers wonder why they 
do not know how to write correctly, clearly, and 
effectively. The reason is that they have never 
seriously tried to learn grammar and rhetoric. 

The average American is by no means a 
“dumb guy.” He was a good soldier and showed 
plenty of intelligence in the war. This native 
intelligence of the average American gives us 
ground for hope that, as succeeding generations 
are exposed to secondary education, the “Spel- 
vins” of this country may take as much interest 
in correct language as they now do in their per- 
sonal appearance. It would help also if every 
radio speaker should buy himself a dictionary 
and a grammar. 

— P. J. Downing, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





English 
The English Fournal 
It is interesting to read the section of the 
November issue of The English Fournal which 
devotes itself to readers’ comments on “‘integra- 
tion.” The process described by this imposing 
word seems to be that of having certain topics 
normally (hitherto) dealt with in English classes 
become the responsibility of other departments. 


- In its more extreme form, it abandons English as 


a separate required course, except for those 
whose deficiencies are so great as to require 
remedial work. A less extreme form retains an 
English requirement, but cuts the time allotted 
to it. Many schools, whether they advocated 
the cutting of the time allotted to English or not, 
have made detailed studies of ways by which the 
work of various departments could be more 
closely related so as to produce in the mind of the 
pupil a greater impression of unity of purpose. 

No proponent of the cubbyhole method of 
teaching myself, I am inclined to distrust the 
kind of conscious effort to bring about integra- 
tion which expresses itself in faculty adoptions of 
schemes for that purpose and in detailed courses 
of study based on the integrating principle. 
Such methods do give us a sense of accomplishing 
something centile —a sense that we are “get- 
ting somewhere.” The difficulty, though, is that 
these methods are so conscious as to be self- 
conscious; the teacher who says (or is forced to 
say) “I will now proceed to integrate, or break a 
leg in the attempt,” is likely, is he not, to omit 
things of greater value than he includes? With 
what shall I integrate “Tintern Abbey,” or 
“Hamlet,” or “Wuthering Heights”? Such re- 
lationships as are apparent I can point out as I 
go along, of course, but I ought to do it casually 
and naturally. 

Mr. Domincovich’s comment, “‘. .. a teacher’s 
education must be the foundation of our build- 
ing,” seems to me most cogent. If the teacher is 
prepared for his job, a proper relationship be- 
tween what he and others teach will appear as 
a natural part of the teaching process. If he is 
not, no artificial stimulus will successfully bring 
about a thoroughly desirable end. 


—H. K. Wright, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Modern Languages 

The Modern Language Fournal, October, 1945 

W. K. Rice, 4 Unit in the Inductive Teaching 
of Grammar. Mr. Rice, in a careful and thor- 
ough article, explains and illustrates the induc- 
tive method of introducing new grammatical 
material. Essentially the steps are as follows: (1) 
appearance of an unknown (to the students) 
grammatical phenomenon in a reading text; (2) 
isolation of that phenomenon; (3) comparison 
with other more or less similar phenomena al- 
ready learned; (4) analysis of construction in the 
light of known grammatical facts; (5) statement 
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of the new grammatical principle — with ex- 
amples; (6) assigned exercises to illustrate this 
principle. 

The idea behind this method is completely 
sound. The student confronted by a new situa- 
tion is asked to examine, reason and finally draw 
conclusions, i.e., he acquires knowledge by his 
own mental activity and in a sense formulates 
his own grammar. The teacher serves as guide in 
the discussion. Grammar so learned assumes its 
logical and subservient role in the study of a 
language. 

H. W. Weigel, Let’s Cooperate. Mr. Weigel 
strikes at least a glancing blow at a serious prob- 
lem in language teaching — namely, the variety 
of standards in High Schools, and the gulf be- 
tween High Schools and colleges. He suggests 
schools and colleges get together, stop blaming 
each other and set minimum standards of train- 
ing for teachers and minimum goals for specific 
courses. 

It is quite possible that the remedy for this 
particular malady is to be found not in blue- 
prints, worked out in the calm of one’s study, 
but from understanding and careful analysis of 
the complex realities of American life. The pro- 
gram outlined by Mr. Weigel could be effective 
only if made national in scope and would mean 
the delegation of a very considerable authority 
to a government office in Washington. This may 
be wise and perhaps inevitable at some future 
date, but is America ready for it now? 

A. Herman, Comments on the Survey of Lan- 
guage Classes in the ASTP. Mr. Herman skill- 
fully argues that the Report on Language Classes 
in the ASTP gives too favorable a picture of 
their accomplishments. He contends that: (1) 
teachers and appraisers of these courses and their 
results did not eliminate subjective elements and 
judgments, and therefore their conclusions are of 
dubious value; (2) the Report claims “unusual 
results” in classes composed largely of students 
who have already studied the language for a year 
or more, allowing the reader to infer that all 

students, or almost all, were beginners; (3) the 

claim in the Report that facility in speaking 
aided greatly, by means of “transfer,” ease in 
reading is debatable, since obviously considerable 
time was devoted to rapid reading per se. (4) 
the value of the “massed” learning technique of 
an intensive course is not proven,in spite of 
claims to the contrary. 

Mr. Herman writes with apparent objectivity 
and scrupulousness. He is however skeptical not 
only of the claims of enthusiasts, but also of 
what seem to be irrefutable facts. Certainly the 


observed results of ASTP courses seem as valid 
to this writer as the opinions and convictions of 
Mr. Herman, — which in themselves are sub- 
jective and not open to proof. 

F. B. Agard, Reply to Professor Herman’s 
Article on the ASTP. Mr. Agard pays homage 
to Mr. Herman’s healthy skepticism and his 
genuine concern about the problems of language 
study. Then he proceeds to answer the two 
main points made by Mr. Herman. He states 
that the members of the Survey Group met for 
two days before starting their observations and 
after full discussion made an “organized chart or 
questionnaire covering the points about which 
they were expected to inform themselves.” At 
the conclusion of their visits to courses, they 
conferred two more days before writing their 
report. 

In answer to Mr. Herman’s second objection, 
Mr. Agard says that they defined as beginners 
those students “who had no previous recogniza- 
ble experience in hearing or speaking the foreign 
language which they were studying.” He ex- 
plains in detail what this self-evident phrase 
means — and in my opinion leaves Mr. Herman 
out on a limb. 

He closes by readily admitting that the 
“Survey Report is not an objective evaluation of 
ASTP,” and should be honestly studied, ana- 
lyzed and criticized in order to determine its 


true value. — Harris H. Thomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 





Natural Sciences 


It is difficult these days to say many words on 
any subject without alluding to the atomic 
bomb. According to popular conception there is 
little else in the realm of science — except, per- 
haps, in medical science — that is worth talking 
about. For the use of atomic energy will ob- 
viously cause profound changes in industry, in 
politics and in our social institutions. And the 
spectacular suddenness with which these possi- 
bilities have confronted us tends to give them an 
exaggerated importance. 

The fact remains, however, that other, less 
obtrusive forces are at work, particularly in the 
field of chemistry, and will have equally far- 
reaching influence upon the future of mankind. 
In maintaining a comprehensive point of view, 
it may be worth while to read again an address by 
Williams Haynes, published in the Yournal of 
Chemical Education for November, 1944. This 
article, Chemists, Capitalists and Communists, 
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calls attention to the need for “chemical per- 
spective,” the realization of the meaning of 
> eaten 8 in its economic, political and social 
relationships to the world of tomorrow. It con- 
tinues substantially as follows. 

Man’s mode of life is determined by the 
materials and techniques available for making 
the best living with the least effort. The applica- 
tion of power to tools in the early nineteenth 
century had consequences so extensive as to be 
called the Industrial Revolution. Now, in the 
twentieth century, the introduction of new 
materials is leading to a similar Chemical Revolu- 
tion. For these modern substances — dyes, 
drugs, textiles, plastics —— are synthetic, man- 
made, and are of especial significance both in 
their manufacture and in their use. 

For one thing, many of them can be made 
practically anywhere where the facilities for 
producing them exist. As each country develops 
such facilities, it ceases to be a have-not nation. 
Again, as products of mass production, these 
substances will become progressively cheaper 
when turned out in quantity under improving 
technical methods. And finally, because of their 
adaptability to processing by machines, they, in 
turn, are ideal raw materials for mass produc- 
tion. That means still further savings of costs, 
time and labor to a degree that is often sensa- 
tional. 

With stuffs of this type being created by the 
thousand each year and becoming ever cheaper 
as the demand for them grows, prospects for the 
future look rather more than favorable. It may 
well be that we are at the beginning of an era of 
plenty, and “that a decent living for every 
human being on earth is no longer a Utopian 


” 
dream. — Carl P. Swinnerton, 


Pomfret School, 
Pomfret, Conn. 





School Libraries 
The Pocket BOOKS Show 


Many have kept an eye on the progress of the 
“’Teen Age Book Show,” sponsored by Pocket 
BOOKS, Inc., under the slogan ““Read Today... 
Star Tomorrow.” Comprising assembly pro- 
grams, book display materials, a 32-page booklet 
for student readers, and an extensive _bibli- 
ography for librarians and teachers, the show is 
about to leave behind its experiment stage and 
with reproduced materials, embark upon a 
nation-wide safari. It is, of course, designed for 
use by high schools with community participa- 
tion and is furnished without cost except for 


transportation charges for exhibit materials and 
film. Schools interested in the possible use of 
this show should write to Miss Martha Huddles- 
ton, Director of Reading Promotion, Pocket 
BOOKS, Inc., 1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y. In any case, the sponsors will be glad to 
send copies of the student booklet and the bib- 
liography, both of which are well worth having. 
The ete is written and edited by Mary 
Gould Davis of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture; the latter by a committee of librarians and 
teachers. Each is set up under seven divisions, 
headed as follows: “Don’t Fence Me In!” 
(Travel); “Some of My Best Friends are 
Famous” (Biography); “It Could Happen to 
You” (Adventure); “The World Is Your Busi- 
ness” (World Affairs) ; “Life and Romance Every- 
where” (Romantic Fiction); “Try and Stop Me” 
(Careers); “Where the Heart Is’ (The Home). 
Good ideas for local development may be 
gleaned from these lists. Perhaps (this is an 
advertisement) one good idea is the encourage- 
ment of student buying of Pocket BOOKS, 
which this particular library has been happily 
doing for the past several years. 





Pennants, Pin-ups, and Picasso 

To continue in autobiographical strain, this 
library is at present very much inspired by the 
interest shown in its circulating gallery of pic- 
tures. Now nearly ten years of age, this feature 
of our library service has successfully swung 
itself both esthetically and financially. In that 
period we have rented or sold on a cost basis 
about a thousand dollars’ worth of framed re- 
productions of fine pictures. Ranging in price 
from five to twenty-five dollars, these reproduc- 
tions are rented by boys for twenty-five or fifty 
cents per month, with the privilege of applying 
the rental fees toward eventual purchase. On an 
increasing number of dormitory walls, the pen- 
nants and pin-ups are giving ground before the 
cohorts of Homer-Cézanne and Co., with one or 
two sectors held even by Picasso. Nor do the 
Old Masters, as far as we have been able to pro- 
cure them recently, fail to make a modest show- 
ing. We feel that this is a permanently signifi- 
cant and distinct kind of visual education which 
will bear rich returns in the future for many 
boys. How widely other school libraries are 
engaged in similar activity is a question we 
should be greatly interested in having answered. 

— Gerrish Thurber, 


The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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THE LAST WORD 


Some Quotations to Think About (taken from the articles in this issue) 


Surely you don’t agree with everything our 
authors say! Look up these quotations; read 
the articles they come from. The pages of the 
Bu. etin are full of material for discussion and 
controversy. 


“We do not have any doctrinal teaching at the 
school; but we have daily prayers, of which the purpose 
is to emphasize that there is an element of the divine in 
each individual, and that it is the duty of each one of 
us to develop this element in ourselves and to recognize 
it in others. This rather simple faith does not make 
any assumption about the nature of immortality; nor 
does it ask for any supernatural intervention in the 
affairs of the world.” (Page 5.) 


“Or the question of religious education: a few parents 
ress vigorously for its inclusion in the curriculum. The 
lealedatiens presents the question at the monthly meet- 
ing. Such widely differing opinions are met that it is 
voted to leave the matter to the administration. But 
the question seems to deserve wider discussion, and is 
taken up, pro and con, in two issues of the Bulletin. 
Everyone is invited to speak up. The matter ceases to 
stir much violence, and abates, probably to rise again 
some other year.” (Page 9.) 


(Should religious education be a part of the curriculum 
in the non-denominational school? Are the graduates of 
denominational schools better human beings than t/.2 grad- 
uates of most independent schools or only better theologians?) 


“My proposal is, quite simply, that we include in 
our [science] courses (at least for any time-consuming 
study) only those things which we can present in a 
scientific manner.” (Page 15.) 


“The program of studies at Proctor Academy is 
arranged so that each boy has four academic subjects 
per year, but he takes only two at a time.” (Page 16.) 


(Who says the independent school never experiments?) 


“ 


. the independent schools of the country can pat 
themselves on the back on one point here and hang their 
heads on another. They can pat themselves on the back 
because they have stuck to a ‘core’ curriculum, whether 
they know it or not: the basic subjects, taught as well 
as possible. . . . The independent schools can also hang 
their heads. Their students are sheltered. Too many 
jobs are done for them.” (Page 21.) 


“But even more saddening is the notion that good or 
even average use of the best words is a kind of luxury, 
a kind of legerdemain for a few and not something to 
be aimed at by all, in and out of our schools.” (Page 14.) 


“. . . average American students look on literate 
speaking and writing as something for specialists, like 
law, medicine, or dentistry. The average American 
student is not interested in excellence of language be- 
cause he does not intend to engage in an occupation 
that will demand such excellence.” (Pages 34 and 35.) 


“No org of the cubbyhole method of teaching 
myself, I am inclined to distrust the kind of conscious 


effort to bring about integration which expresses itself 
in faculty adoptions of schemes for that purpose and in 
detailed courses of study based on the integrating 
principle.” (Page 35.) 


“The application of power to tools in the early nine- 
teenth century had consequences so extensive as to be 
called the Industrial Revolution. Now, in the twentieth 
century, the introduction of new materials is leading to 
a similar Chemical Revolution.” (Page 37.) 


“On an increasing number of dormitory walls, the 
ers > and pin-ups are giving ground before the co- 
orts of Homer-Cézanne and Co., with one or two sectors 


(Page 37.) 


“Then came the famous ‘Reading Method,’ a plan 
which was an essentially American product, the purpose 
of which was to enable American [modern language] 
teachers and students to accomplish the most in the 
shortest time with the least effort.” (Page 10.) 


(It is commonplace to say that Americans are obsessed 
by speed. They are. Some proponents of continued ac- 
celeration of school programs anticipate the day when stu- 
dents will be ready for the graduate schools at 18. “In the 
shortest time with the least effort’: sometimes that seems to 
be the star to which we are hitching our super rocket ship. 

(On page 102 of the November Readers Digest, there 
was an article called “How Well Do You Read?” It 
should have been called ‘““How Fast Do You Read?” for 
the author argued that to be a good reader you must read 
fast, and that if you already read fast you must learn to 
read faster. Now if it is true that whoever cannot read fast 
is a poor reader, does it necessarily follow that whoever 
reads fast is a good reader? Yes, if we are to read only for 
information. Yes, if, to save our precious time and effort, 
we are to swear off all reading for pleasure and inspiration; 
all leisurely reading and rereading for beauty of word and 
image and thought. No more poetry. Just one question 
needs to be asked and answered: What's the hurry?) 


held even by Picasso.” 








STUDY OF POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
OF ADMISSION TO AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


The Tuition Plan, Inc., New York City, an- 
nounces the establishment of a fund to be known as 
the Educational Research Fund of The Tuition 
Plan, for the purpose of conducting research studies 
in the field of education. 

Its first study (dated 1946) is being undertaken 
by Dr. Benjamin Fine, Education Editor of The 
New York Times, on the topic, “Policies and Prac- 
tices of Admission to American Colleges.” Dr. Fine 
is assisted by a special Advisory Committee. The 
purpose of this study is not only to determine the 
entrance requirements of American colleges, but 
also to describe modern evaluating techniques and 
to discuss the underlying policies governing admis- 
sion practices. The questionnaire was sent to 650 
college presidents. 
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